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t Bae parallel of the elder Schlegel between the tragedy and 

the sculpture of antient Greece, however striking and in- 
genious, resembles most parallels of things not essentially the 
same, and is in fact nugatory and inconclusive. It is indeed 
true that both the sculpture and the tragic drama of the 
Greeks present, in the hands of three great masters, several 
characteristic varieties; and that both, in the style and the 
execution of their respective chefs d’ceuvre, were influenced by 
the peculiar genius, taste, and dispositions of the eminent 
artists who produced them : — in confirmation of which ana- 
logy, we are told that Adschylus wrote a tragedy on the sad 
story of Niobe, and Sophocles composed another on the hor- 
rible fate of La6coon. In the several statues, however, which 
bear their names, the overwhelming grief depictured in the 
one, and the intolerable agonies of the second, occupy but an 
instant of time; and the shuddering horror excited by the 
Laocoon, or the pity mingled with affright inspired by the 
Niobe, is circumscribed within the narrow limits of the dread- 
ful catastrophe. While, therefore, it is scarcely possible for 
the coldest bosom of the coldest critic not to feel the awful 
charm created by the magic skill of the sculptors, or the at- 
mosphere of grace and of beauty with which their principal 
figures are invested, still it cannot be conceded, without en- 
tering too far into those mystical reasonings which the philo- 
sophical predilections of the great German critic rendered 
familiar to him on all subjects, but particularly on that of the 
fine arts and the sources of ideal beauty, that the emotions 
raised by those inimitable groupes bear any resemblance to 


such as were produced by the antient tragedy, when it put 
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forth in its wildest horror, and its darkest gloom, those lively 
and agonizing exhibitions of human life which found an echo 
in every breast, and had their archetype in every heart. The 
proposition, then, which attributes to each the effect of sum- 
moning our thoughts to the impenetrable mysteries of our own 
destinations, must be classed among those extravagancies of 
reasoning into which men of powerful genius are so apt to be 
betrayed. 

On the other hand, tragedy, and supereminently the old 
Greek tragedy, works its miraculous effects neither by the re- 
presentation of corporeal suffering, nor by the representation 
of some actual stroke of fate, or of celestial retribution, at 
the very moment of its pressure on the wretched and pre- 
destinated victim. It exhibits a long protracted distillation of 
misery ; extending from the first offender, who had called 
down on his head the inexorable decree, to his remote de- 
scendants. The sins of the parent were not merely visited on 
the child, but he was in his turn, and his own posterity in 
like manner, irresistibly instigated to commit.a crime which 
carried with it another chain of penalty and of suffering. The 
tragedy of the Greeks had a still wider domain. Its most 
terrific agent is that overbearing destiny with which man is 
doomed to struggle; and in his conflict he still exercises the 
free will which, though it is his most valued prerogative, is 
incompetent to avert the evils that dog his footsteps. If, 
during this awful encounter, he utters sentiments conformable 
to the heroic character which is assigned to him ; — if those 
sentiments are received with that moral approbation without 
which no real sympathy can be awakened ; — if he exercises 
rightly the degree of agency with which he is indued, ere yet the 
long-aimed blow has crushed him ;—then the pity, with 
which tragedy purifies the soul, is duly excited, and the ter- 
rible lesson of fate is completely imparted. Yet even this is 
an imperfect delineation of the Greek tragedy and its pecu- 
liarities : — the basis on which it was constructed distinguishes 
it still more from the dramatic poetry of every other age and 
nation. ‘That basis was the mythology of their country ; and, 
with the exception of the * Persian Women” of Aischylus, 
(a play which charmed an Athenian auditory with a descrip- 
tion of the celebrated sea-fight with Xerxes, of which the 
poet was himself an eye-witness, and gave a more clear and 
credible account of the engagement than that of Herodotus,) 
the Greek tragedians seem to have avoided subjects of an his- 
torical nature. Contemporary calamities were, above all, re- 
ligiously excluded from the theatre; and Phrynicus, the 
predecessor of Auschylus, was fined by the Athenians for 
com- 
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composing a tragedy on the recent capture of Miletus. It 
was, therefore, from the heroic traditions of their country 
that the tragic poets drew materials; and it flattered the pride 
of that sensitive and lively people, to contemplate their national 
glories through the gorgeous medium of a public spectacle, 
where they could see the dearest of their patriotic recollections 
embodied to their senses in the most brilliant decorations of 
the scene, and in the most engaging inventions of poesy and 
fancy. ‘The tragedians ascended also to another world, —a 
world peopled with heroes and demigods, — men of gigantic 
mould and godlike virtue. In the earliest ages, the olos viv 
Bporo: attested the comparative inferiority of the existing spe- 
cies; and those of the heroic race were therefore indued with 
supernatural strength. Their passions, however, were rough 
and intractable. ‘They did not acknowlege the gentle yoke of 
laws or manners. ‘Their crimes and violences were liable to 
no jurisdiction but that of Divine justice, or to the ordinances 
of that fate to which the gods themselves submitted. ‘They 
had in all respects a higher dignity than belonged to the com- 
mon generations of man. ‘They were the elder children of 
nature, the heirs of her most precious gifts, produced while 
she was yet young, and when she brought forth her hardiest 
offspring. — Such were the agents which epic poetry, the pro- 
genitor of the drama, had prepared for the tragic writer ; and, 
while it is obvious that nothing was wanting in those heroic 
personages to confer complete dignity on the fiction, the effect 
was still! farther heightened by remoteness of time, as inci- 
dent and character are enlarged by the mists of intervening 
ages. It was owing to the same cause that a grand and 
solemn impression was never disturbed or dissipated by the 
petty and accessory details, which generally call off the atten- 
tion from the great purpose of the piece when its events are 
inspected at too short a distance. — These are the chief fea- 
tures of the old Greek tragedy ; and its heroic character in the 
hands of Aischylus and Sophocles was preserved with scru- 
pulous fidelity. All was decorous and dignified, and it held 
the lofty impressive tone which it began to lose in the dramas 
of Kuripides, when it is acknowleged by critics to have ex- 
hibited strong symptoms of degeneracy. Had the tragedies 
of Agathon, of whom Plato speaks in terms of strong ap- 
plause, descended to us, we should have probably seen the art 
in a more advanced stage of its decline. 
It is obvious that tragedy thus confined within the limits of 
a popular mythology had no very liberal range; and. at 
Athens that range was still more narrowed, because the 
Athenian pride was naturally soothed by the traditions of their 
I 2 own 
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own City, and fables not of Attic origin were little gratifying to 
that vain and fastidious nation. Among the small number of 
tragic themes, however, the sad history of the Atridz occu- 
pied the first place in the affections of the Athenians; and 
this was a subject so truly national, that it administered the 
‘most intense delight to the spectators, while it accorded with 
those consecrated sentiments of the Grecian religion, that 
were breathed in almost every line of the three tragedies 
which Aéschylus founded on that story. Of this trilogy, or 
series of dramas, the Agamemnon is the first ; — a composition 
filled with beauties and sublimities of the highest rank, but 
presenting the most appalling difficulties to those who venture 
on transfusing them into a modern language. 

The appearance of two translations, nearly at the same 
time, of a play of Aischylus, we hail as an auspicious omen: 
for it is pleasing to observe, —and if no other evidence of 
the fact existed, it would be enough to prove the increased 
cultivation of Greek learning, — that there has been of late 
a great solicitude to redeem the father of the Grecian tragedy 
from the neglect into which for many years he seems to have 
fallen. We are not, however, to attribute such neglect to any 
want of perception, among critics and scholars, of his great 
and undeniable sublimity, and his sparkling and varied 
beauty; or to an unjust insensibility to that boldness of 
thought and grandeur of expression, which gained for him the 
marked predilection of his Athenian auditory: —a predilec- 
tion which, as may be gathered from many passages in Aris- 
tophanes, partook more of enthusiasm and passion than 
merely of cold critical approbation. That he has been so 
long overlooked must be attributed, therefore, to the difficul- 
ties occasioned by an imperfect and mutilated text, occurring 
most frequently in the lyrical passages; and in a great degree 
by peculiar forms of expression which he was wont to affect, 
and which even in his own day were considered to be 
archaisms. The first difficulty is imputable chiefly to the negli- 
gence of copyists, and the innumerable and wanton variations 
of his commentators ; for besides the editions of Aldus, Ro- 
bortellus, and Turnebus, not fewer than thirty manuscript- 
copies exist, which abound in the grossest blunders. With 
regard to the difficulties arising from the style and manner of 
Auschylus, we may hazard an opinion that most of them will 
vanish on a diligent perusal of his plays through the medium 
of a correct impression ; — and this, since the valuable edition 
of Dr. Blomfield, (a disciple of the school of Porson,) is no 
longer a desideratum. It will now, we venture to hope, be at 
last admitted that he is something more than a poet of verbal 
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pomp and magnificence, and abounding in much higher 
characteristics than complex epithets and sonorous words : — 
for in whom of the Greek tragedians are the dramatic cha- 
racters more true in their keeping, or better preserved, or 
more punctiliously faithful to the dignified simplicity of the 
heroic times, into which he has thrown back his fables? His 
pieces, moreover, are lessons of devotion: his piety per- 
petually beams forth in his tragedies; and pre-eminently in 
the Agamemnon, all the events of which, forming a terrific 
concatenation of calamities, are referred to ** Jove the author 
and effecter of all things,” an expression which is with great 
fitness put into the mouth of the Chorus. No poet has more 
sublimely brought before us the fearful graces of that destiny, 
which overrules the feeble will of mortals: — we almost hear 
the iron sound of her scythed chariot, as it rolls along; and 
we almost see her “ sharpening the sword of justice on her 
whetstone.” Nor is he deficient in those moral sentences 
which have been so much admired in Euripides, the yeeias 
for which that tragedian is remarkable. On the other hand, 
Hischylus has nothing of the snip-snap sudden reciprocation 
of dialogue, for which Euripides has been justly reprehended; 
nor does he put high and sounding maxims of morality into 
the mouths of mean and subordinate characters; which has 
been the standing reproach of the former. His style is flow- 
ing and perspicuous, and _ has less restraint than the polished 
and elegant stateliness of Sophocles imposes. Of his Choral 
Odes, who can coldly catalogue the beauties? Aladdin, in the 
Oriental tale, might as well have classed and numbered the 
rubies that glowed in the cave of the Genii. 

Yet the translation of an antient whose sublimities equal if 
they do not transcend those of Dante and Shakspeare, and all 
of which are the indigenous growth of the wonderful language 
that has conveyed them to us, into a language which, however 
abounding in its own native graces and indued with its own 
northern vigor, is with regard to its genius and conformation 
in direct contrast to that of the Greeks, can be considered in 
no other light than as a daring experiment. Both Mr. Boyd 
and Mr. Symmons have felt and acknowleged the number and 
magnitude of their impediments. From the preface of the 
latter we extract the following remarks, not only as they shew 
a becoming sensibility to the difficulty of his task, but as they 
are in themselves specimens of sound and just criticism : 


‘ The times, customs, religion, and manners, are changed ; 
words which vibrated on the ear, and went straight to the heart 
of an Athenian, causing a thrill through their crowded theatres, 
are known to us only by the dim light of lexicons, context, and 

I 3 glossaries ; 
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glossaries; and even when understood, we search in vain for 
corresponding expressions in our own language. Words conse- 
crated to religious usages, long since forgotten, become un- 
translatable: how, for instance, can we render such a word as 
mportpomasos? (and yet, perhaps, the mere enunciation of that 
word created an awful sensation arising from the combined effects 
produced by the horror of murder, and the terrors of superstition,) 
and an infinite number of others relating to laws, religion, and 
manners? How render idioms so different from our own? 
Without taking into consideration the great power and force of a 
language appertaining to the most refined and civilized people of 
the world, to which we are indebted for all our terms of civility 
and science, and in which one word would sometimes require for 
its translation a whole sentence of a modern language, as, for 
instance, exiyaspexaxia, ** a disposition to feel pleasure at the mis- 
fortunes of others ;’ which makes a sentence, and constitutes a 
maxim in Rochefaucault : ‘* I] y a toujours dans le malheur d’autrut 
quelque chose qui ne nous deplait pas.” The mechanism also of 
the ancient languages is so much more perfect, being without the 
signs of inflection and declension, those necessary supports of 
ruder and more unfinished dialects: the building, to use their own 
expression, composed of fewer, but grander, and more compre- 
hensive materials, (duakiata jjuara, words which would fill a cart,) 
presents a front of Cyclopian architecture, built for perpetuity ; 
whilst modern writers are compelled to raise their edifices with 
act-of-parliament brick. Madame de Staél, in her beautiful little 
work of Corinne, has very happily characterized the style of 
writing of the ancients: “ C'est ainsi que la poesie antique ne 
dessinait que les grandes masses, et laissait a la pensée de Vauditeur 
& remplir les intervalles, a suppléer les developpemens: en tous 
genres, nous autres modernes nous disons trop.” I cite this passage 
as a very profound and characteristic description of the genius of 
Greek poetry ; the principle laid down in which observation must 
explain, once for all, the immeasurable distance that there must 
be between an ancient original and a modern translation; that is, 
not only the difference between the genius of writers, but the still 
sreater difference between the genius of languages and ages. 
The Greek poetry pleased, and was imposing in its simplicity and 
nakedness: it has a charm perfectly impossible to be conveyed to 
those who have not read it in the original, and are not thoroughly 
imbued with it; whereas an attempt at the same simplicity in an 
uncongenial and less powerful language, in a less poetical age and 
country, would produce only a displeasing effect, pretty nearly 
what would be produced by the exhibition of a modern deau, 
stript of his clothes, by the side of the naked beauties of Antinous, 
Adonis, or Apollo. Hence translators of these works run always 
between two rocks; hence Pope is censured for too much em- 
broidery, whilst Cowper is generally disliked for an unpleasing, 
and almost deformed nudity. However, it aay be said of the 
former, that he has produced the finest specimen imaginable of 


that species of translation; whereas it may be doubted whether 
the 
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the latter was qualified by nature to do justice to the other and 
more difficult style ; whether the mild and amiable author of the 
Sofa were not better calculated to blow the postman’s horn, 
entering a country village, than the trumpet of Mars, shrouded 
in tempests, blowing to battle from the topmost towers of Ilion.’ 


It might be matter of considerable debate, whether a poetic 
version of a play of Atschylus be practicable. Mr. Boyd be- 
lieves that a good translation of it into verse is impossible, 
and especially,“as he observes, in the Choral Odes: but Mr. 
Symmons is evidently at issue with his brother-translator, or 
he would not have hazarded his poetical version of the 
Agamemnon. A little reflection will enable us to judge be- 
tween these conflicting opinions. A translation in prose may 
be so executed, as to convey a precise notion of the sense and 
the meaning, and even to render justice to the beauties and 
the sublimities, of the Greek poet ; — that is, it will be prose 
only to the eye, or in form only and appearance. If it be ani- 
mated by the imagination, studded over with the sparkling 
graces, and worked up to the elevation and dignity of the 
original, it is no longer prose ;— nor will the mere absence 
of numbers, or the want of metrical conformation, reduce it 
to prose : — in its essence it will be poetry, and poetry of the 
highest cast. If Auschylus be faithfully represented, and his 
manner and spirit preserved, his great qualities will be inde- 
structible, cast them into what mould we will. Is the inspir- 
ation of David, or the majestic and towering grandeur of the 
book of Job, less poetic in substance for having been. trans- 
Jated into what is called prose, but which is in fact elevated 
into poetry by the living and unquenched spirit of the 
Hebrew lyre? — On the other hand, a professed. poetical 
version may “ keep its promise to the eye, and break it to the 
ear;” that is, it may be put into the form of verse, but sink 
immeasurably below poetry. <A poetical translation, if equally 
true to the original, and giving equal utterance to the warmth 
and greatness of the poet, would be preferable to prose, be- 
cause poetry has so long been attired in certain conventional 
habiliments, that we scarcely recognize her when she is 
divested of them : — but the absence of these qualifications in a 
poetical version would decide the question in favor of the prose 
which should possess them. A paraphrastic wandering into 
meanings disavowed by the genuine text, — the substitution of 
other images for those of the poet, — a diffuse and teeming 
phraseology, in which the sense, locked up by the Greek 
author in a close and concise expression, is represented by a 
needless multiplication of synonymous phrases, —would justify 
a decided preference te the most prosaic version in which 
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those faults are avoided, because we should have more of 
/ischylus, and little or nothing of the translator. If by this 
standard we try the merits of Mr. Boyd’s and Mr. Symmons’s 
versions, certain passages may appear to advantage in the 
rendering of Mr. Boyd: but this rarely occurs; and on the 
whole, Mr. Symmons has not only performed his task with 
herculean vigor and great success, but has, moreover, intitled 
himself to the gratitude of Greek students by the admirable 
notes affixed to his version. 

Comparison is always an invidious part of our office, and 
not the less unpleasing when the living are compared with the 
dead. Potter was the first who translated A‘schylus, and 
had great merit both as a poet and a translator: but he 
wanted the requisite learning to cope with the difficulties of a 
corrupted text, and his road had not been cleared for him by 
the many successful labors'which modern criticism has bestowed 
on it. Both Mr. Boyd and Mr. Symmons have avoided the 
laxities of that translator, whose compass of poetic language 
enabled him too often to veil the grossest perversions beneath 
its graces, — graces occasionally not inferior to those of his 
great original. ‘To a strictly verbal translation, which in the 
best hands would be only a clayey dead resemblance, Potter 
ought not to be tied down: but to introduce one set of images 
or figures, where his author had used another, can never be 
allowed to be within a translator’s province. ‘The law and 
condition of his task inhibit him from trusting himself to his 
own fancy, or from deviating into bye-ways to cull other 
flowers, however inviting, than those of his author ; — in short, 
they will not allow him to escape from the restrictions which 
by his cwn voluntary compact he is bound to undergo, 


“© Unde pedem proferre pudor vetet aut operis lex.” 


Many of Potter’s transgressions are palpable, and have 
drawn down the just animadversions of both Mr. Boyd and Mr. 
Symmons. In the first Choral Ode, for instance, where the 
poet alludes to Dianaas “ delighting in the young ones of the 
furious lion,” the lion’s cubs are transformed into “ spangled 
dew-drops :” 


‘¢ Fair from the spangled dew-drops that adorn 
The breathing flow’rets of the morn ;” 


very pleasing lines, but Aischylus does not say a word 
either of dew-drops or the flowerets of the morn. - Into this 
aberration Potter was led by Pauw, who mistook the use of 
the word @poc0, which literally means dews of the morning, 
but, int the metaphorical sense in which it is applied by Aés- 
‘chylus, 
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chylus, means the lion’s whelps, or first-born. Well might 
Schutz exclaim Ohe ! at this senseless alteration. 


‘ The fourth Choral Ode of AEschylus begins thus,’ says Mr. 
Boyd: ‘ “* Why doth this fear hover round my heart, observing 
(or looking for) omens?” Potter begins thus : — 


‘+ What may thismean? Along the skies 
Why do these dreadful portents roll ? 
Visions of terror, spare my aching eyes !” 


In the original, there is nothing about the skies, nor about aching 
eyes; but the translator, having finished one line with skies, was 
of course obliged to seek forarhyme. I have not cited the above 
examples for the purpose of depreciating Potter ; but to show how 
very difficult it is for a man to adhere to the original, when he is 
translating a Greek ode into English verse.’ 


It tends towards a confirmation of Mr. Boyd’s theory, that 
Mr. Symmons, in the beginning of the same Ode, has been 
almost equally paraphrastical. 


‘ Why do these portents flit before my eyes, 
Sights, which the antient soothsayer saw ? 
Why does the voice of prophecy arise, 
And fill my soul with awe ?” 


Here a great beauty has been omitted; we mean, the 
xapdias tepacxémov, which has a profound moral reflection. 
When the heart is heavy with grief, it watches for bad omens, 
because the futurity into which it trembles to look is over- 
hung with dark and portentous evil. Mr. Boyd has well ren- 
dered it, ‘ my heart on the watch for omens.’ 

Before we proceed farther, however, we must say something 
of the story and the construction of the play itself. Mr. 
Symmons has judiciously adopted Schlegel’s analysis of this 
astonishing tragedy, which we conceive will be highly accept- 
able to our readers. 


‘«¢ In Agamemnon it was the intention of A‘schylus to exhibit 
to us a sudden fall from the highest pinnacle of prosperity and 
fame into the abyss of ruin. The prince, the hero, the general of 
the whole of the Greeks, in the very moment when he has suc- 
ceeded in concluding the most glorious action, the destruction 
of Troy, the fame of which is to be re-echoed from the mouths 
of the greatest poets of all ages, on entering the threshold of his 
house, after which he has long sighed, is strangled amidst the 
unsuspected preparations for a festival, according to the expres- 
sion of Homer, ‘ like an ox in the stall,’ strangled by his faithless 
wife; her unworthy seducer takes possession of his throne, and 
the children are consigned to banishment, or to hopeless servitude. 

‘ With the view of giving greater effect to this dreadful alter- 
ation of fortune, the poet has previously thrown a splendour — 
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the destruction of Troy. He has done this, in the first half of 
the piece, in a manner peculiar to himself, which, however sin- 
gular, must be allowed to be impressive in the extreme, and to 
ay fast hold of the imagination. It is of importance to Clytem- 
nestra not to be surprised by the arrival of her husband; she has 
therefore arranged an uninterrupted series of signal-fires from 
Troy to Mycene to announce to her that great event. The piece 
commences with the speech of a watchman, who supplicates the 
gods for a release from his toils; as for ten long years he has been 
exposed to the cold dews of night, has witnessed the various 
changes of the stars, and looked in vain for the expected signal ; 
at the same time he laments in secret the internal ruin of the royal 
house. At this moment he sees the blaze of the long-wished-for 
fires, and hastens to announce it to his mistress. A chorus of 
aged persons appears, and in their songs they trace back the 
Trojan war, throughout all its eventful changes of fortune, from 
its first origin, and recount all the prophecies relating to it, and 
the sacrifice of Iphigenia, at the expense of which the voyage of 
the Greeks was purchased. Clytemnestra declares the joyful 
cause of the sacrifice which she orders, and the herald, Talthybius, 
immediately makes his appearance, who, as an eye-witness, an- 
nounces the drama of the conquered and plundered city consigned 
as a prey to the flames, the joy of the victors, and the glory of 
their leader. He displays with reluctance, as if unwilling to 
shade the brilliancy of his picture, the subsequent misfortunes of 
the Greeks, their dispersion, and the shipwreck suffered by many 
of them, — an immediate symptom of the wrath of the gods. 
We easily see how little the unity of place was observed by the 
poet, and that he rather avails himself of the prerogative of his 
mental dominion over the powers of nature, and adds wings to the 
circling hours in their course towards their dreadful goal. Aga- 
memnon now comes, borne in a sort of triumphal procession ; 
and seated in another car, laden with booty, follows Cassandra, 
his prisoner of war, and mistress, according to the privilege of 
the heroes of those days. Clytemnestra greets him with bypo- 
critical joy and veneration; she orders her slaves to cover the 
ground with the most costly embroideries of purple, that it might 
not be touched by the foot of the conqueror. Agamemnon, with 
sage moderation, refuses to receive an honour due only to the 
gods; at last he yields to her invitations, and enters the house. 
The Chorus then begins to utter dark forebodings. Clytemnestra 
returns to allure Cassandra to her destruction by the art of soft 
persuasion. The latter remains dumb and motionless ; but the 
Queen is hardly gone, when, seized with a prophetic rage, she 
breaks out into the most perplexing lamentations; afterwards 
unveils her prophecies more distinctly to the Chorus: she sees in 
her mind all the enormities which have been perpetrated in that 
house: the repast of Thyestes, which the sun refused to look on; 
the shadows of the dilacerated children — appear to her on the 
battlements of the palace. She also sees the death prepared for 
her master; and, although horror-struck at the atrocious — 
tacie, 
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tacle, as if seized with an overpowering fury, she rushes into the 
house to meet her inevitable death: we then hear behind the 
scenes the sighs of the dying Agamemnon. The palace opens : 
Clytemnestra stands beside the body of her king and husband, — 
an undaunted criminal, who not only confesses the deed, but 
boasts of it as a just requital for Agamemnon’s ambitious sacrifice 
of Iphigenia. The jealousy towards Cassandra, and the criminal 
union with the unworthy A®gisthus, which is first disclosed after 
the completion of the murder, towards the conclusion of the piece, 
are motives which she throws entirely into the back ground, and 
hardly touches on: this was necessary to preserve the dignity of 
the subject. But Clytemnestra would have been improperly 

ortrayed as a weak woman seduced from her duty ; she appeared 
with the features of that heroic age, so rich in bloody catastrophes, 
in which all the passions were violent, and in which, both in good 
and evil, men exceeded the ordinary standard of later and 
more puny ages. What is so revolting, what affords such a deep 
proof of the degeneracy of human nature, as the spectacle of 
horrid crimes conceived in a pusillanimous bosom? When such 
crimes are to be portrayed by the poet, he must neither en- 
deavour to embellish them, nor to mitigate our horror and aversion. 
The consequence which is thus given to the sacrifice of Iphigenia 
has this particular advantage, that it keeps within some bounds 
our discontent at the fall of Agamemnon. He cannot be pro- 
nounced wholly innocent ; an earlier crime recoils on his own 
head ; and besides, according to the religious idea of the ancients, 
an old curse hung over his house: A®gisthus, the contriver of his 
destruction, is a son of that very Thyestes on whom his father 
Atreus took such an unnatural revenge ; and this fatal connexion 
is conveyed to our minds in the most vivid manner by the Chorus, 
and more especially by the prophecies of Cassandra.” ’ 


The play opens in the latter part of the night; and a 
watchman, stationed on the roof of the palace, awaiting the 
signal of the fall of Troy, thus soliloquizes. ‘The passage is 
rendered with great spirit by Mr. Symmons. 


‘ For ever thus? O keep me not, ye gods, 
For ever thus, fix’d in the lonely tower 
Of Atreus’ palace, from whose height I gaze 
O’erwatch’d and weary, like a night-dog still 
Fix’d to my post: meanwhile the rolling year 
Moves on, and I my wakeful vigils keep 
By the cold star-light sheen of spangled skies. 
The pole is studded o’er ; above the rest 
Flame the bright rulers of the midnight hour ; 
Who shed an influence on us mortal men, 
And change our seasons as they roll along. 
Now my eyes watch to see the appointed signal, 
The fire in the horizon, whose red dawn 
Will spread the downfal ‘of proud Ihion’s towers 
Swifter than noisy fame or rumouring tongues : " 
or 
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For so I do interpret the command, 
And read her thoughts who gave it, haughty soul, 
Our queen, a man in counsel ; meanwhile here, 
Standing or walking through the night I ply, 
Or snatch uneasy rest on pallet stretch’d, 
Sprinkled by dews, unvisited by dreams; 
For Fear keeps watching, lest I close my eyes 
Outright, or nodding gravitate to sleep. 
Meanwhile it pleases me by fits to pipe, 
Or sing some roundelay ; for song has charms, 
To pass dull time, and wheedle drowsy sleep : 
Then sad thoughts cloud me, and past times recur, 
And gloomy recollections of this house, 
Changed, oh! how changed since first I knew these walls, 
When all was order, and due service glad ! 
But may the night-star of good news appear, 
The darkling fire ; good news to them and me, ' 
A happy riddance of my nightly toils. [ Beacon is seen. 
O hail, thou lamp of darkness! in the night 
Shedding the splendour of diurnal beams, 
Bringing to Argos jubilee and joy, 
And many a choir with thy eventful light. 
Io, Io! 
Quick with this news to Agamemnon’s queen, 
That, from her bed quick rising, through the house 
She may her holy orisons begin, 
With loud acclaim and Orthian minstrelsy, 
To greet this beacon ; if indeed the town 
Of Troy be taken, as this fire announces. 
’ Strike up the prelude! I will lead the dance, 
And be the first among the merry throng ; 
For I shall now put down upon the board 
The lucky fortunes of my master’s house, 
From the good throw this torch-light watch has made. 
Thrice six the main! Ay, ay, a lucky throw; 
And all my watching turns out well at last. 
| But O for his arrival! O this hand 
Held out to touch my much-loved monarch’s hand ! 
Hush ! for the rest I’m silent ; a great seal 
Closes my lips: could it but find a voice, 
The house itself, the very walls would speak on ‘t ( 
; Distinct. So far to those who ’re in the secret ; 
To those who are not, I’m as dumb as Lethe.’ ; 
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We have to regret, however, the omission of rots ¢epovras 

xine xa bépoc Bporosc, * who bring winter and summer to mor- 

' tals,” which Aeschylus emphatically ascribes to “ the bright 
potentates” of the sky; or, as Schutz well interprets the line 

by a citation from Virgil, * Vos, o clarissima mundi lumina. 

Potter has rendered the passage more concisely. “— 
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“ Ye fav’ring gods, relieve me from this toil : 
Fixed as a dog on Agamemnon’s roof 
I watch the live-long year, observing hence 
The host of stars, that in the spangled skies 
Take their bright stations, and to mortals bring 
Winter and summer.” 


The host of stars is a more faithful and less diffuse render- 
ing of aspayv éuyyvpw than that of Mr.Symmons. Mr. Boyd 
has well translated the passage, ‘ I have beheld the choir of 
nightly stars, and those bright potentates, beauteous in the 
firmament, who bring winter and summer to mortals. We 
should suggest, however, for ‘ beauteous in the firmament,’ 
distinguished in the firmament, as nearer to the éumperovras 
aiféps. Mr. Symmons has judiciously followed Blomfield in 
translating avopé6ovAov, manly-minded woman, virilia ineuns 
consilia. He has also extricated himself with felicity from a 
difficulty which Mr. Boyd has evaded; we mean the tpi é€ 
Eadovens; a metaphor in which the lighting of the torch is 
compared to the good fortune of throwing six three times at 
dice. Mr. B.’s omission of it is unfair not only to Aschylus but 
to his English readers, who have a right to be told what the 
poet puts into the mouth of the watchman, however inconsist- 
ent with the translator’s notions of congruity. 

Our hearty commendations are due to Mr. Symmons for his 
interpretation of a passage in the Chorus, who enter imme- 
diately after this speech ; and who, speaking of the Greek ex- 
pedition against Troy, beautifully compare the assembled ships 
to vultures sorrowing for their bereaved young, and wheeling 
round their desolated nest ‘ with their wings’ oary steerage,’ 
mrepuywy épermolow épecoduevor, whence Lucretius and Virgil 
took their “* remigium alarum.” We subjoin the learned and 
acute note of Mr. Symmons. 


‘ The expression in this passage of Tévoy dprahinwy dAsoayres IS 
absurdly understood by Potter and others as equivalent to the 
English phrase “ losing their pains,” which is refuted by the epithet 
Ceussornpn. Ilévoy épradiywy means “ the young birds themselves, the 
tender object of the care of their parents” (so forcible and com- 
prehensive is the Greek language in the hands of a poet). In 
short, it means, by a bold figure, what would be expressed in 
common Greek thus; éAfcayres rods spradrlyous ep” ob¢ wemovnnéres aiey. 
Euripides, Hercules Fur. 1039., has an exactly parallel passage : 
‘OF ts tg Opec a@rrepey xaracrevay ‘OBiva téxvev; that is, in prose, 
tinva amtepa os a Odivas TeTAnKOS Ely Spenser, whether from 
imitation, or more probably from poetical coincidence, elegantly 
uses the same figure in speaking of a hind deprived of her young. 


‘<« Right sorrowfully mourning her bereaved cares.” 
t 
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It is really mortifying to see a fine passage so ill used: Musgrave 
is the least delinquent, who would read Tovey for [évev, though that 
would be to take a plume from the poet: but one cannot help 
feeling angry with Stanley, Potter, and Dr. Blomfield for rendering 
dAsradytes Tovey dprarixwy deuvornpn, ** losing their pains in guarding the 
beds of their young,” instead of “ losing their unfledged and bed- 
reposing cares.” What great poet, instead of positively and 
directly stating such a calamity, would state it thus by circum- 
Jocution, and as it were by induction? as if losing their pains was 
a loss to be considered when they had lost their young themseives! 
What a style of writing! Besides 8eu»orjpy does not mean guard- 
ing a bed, but keeping a bed, or lying in a bed, andis here applied 
to the young ones lying in their nest. And this is the very sense 
it is used in in line 1424. of this play, and this is the very sense 
Hesychius gives the word, referring to this very passage.’ 


Mr. Boyd has not rightly apprehended the sense of this 
phrase, in translating it ‘ having lost the charge of rearing 
their unfledged progeny.’ 

Allowing for the unavoidable embarrassments of translating 
the lyrical parts of a Greek tragedy, the first Choral Ode is 
well executed by Mr. Symmons. 


‘ Jove! I invoke thee by the name of Jove, 
If so that title thou dost love, 
Whoe’er thou art, mysterious One above: 
Reflecting much, nought can I find but thee, 
Thou mighty Pow’r! so let my soul be free, 
Nor dread misnomer of thy deity ; 
For he, thy predecessor great, 
All arm’d with giant confidence elate, 
Has been of yore 
And is no more. 
And he, who second came, 
Is but a name, 
By champion victor in the fight 
Vanquish’d and turn’d to flight : 
But ready be the Pzan loud to ring, 
And Jove’s triumphal praises sing, 
(Wise is the man who adores th’ Eternal King, ) 
Jove the great God, 
Who show’d us mortals Wisdom’s road, 
And who by sapient rule 
Has made Adversity Instruction’s school. 
Fear draws the curtains oft at night, 
And makes the sleeper think of woe, 
By coward conscience struck 
In midnight’s secret hour ; 
And those, who would not learn before, 
Have learnt, perforce, great Virtue’s power, 
Gift of the gods, who sit enthroned above 


On azure blazing thrones and seats of living might.’ ‘ 
et 
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Let us look at this in the prose of Mr. Boyd. 


‘ Jove, whoever that Being is, if this title be acceptable to 
him, by this I now address him. Deeply pondering in my mind, 
I am unable to discover, if there be any save Jove, through whom 
I may cast off this unprofitable weight of care. He who formerly 
was great, prevailing in unconquered hardiment, can now impart 
no counsel; and he who next arose, meeting with the threefold 
conqueror, passed away.— But the man who proclaimeth Jove, 
in the hour of his triumph, shall obtain the fulness of under- 
standing: Jove, who leadeth mortals on the road to Knowledge, 
who enableth them, by suffering, to take hold of Wisdom. In 
sleep, their unforgotten sorrows steal round the heart, and thus, 
even against their will, Wisdom entereth. Such is the rigid dispens- 
ation of the gods, on their hallowed thrones sublimely seated !’ 


Mr. Symmons follows the scholiast in his interpretation of 
the passage at the beginning of this Ode, which is a reference 
to the antient theogony. Ouranos, or Coelus, was the first 
deity; and he was deposed by Saturn, and Saturn by Jupiter, 
who is called in the original “ three-fold victor” from his vic- 
tory first over the Titans, (the original elements of the wild 
energies of nature, );then over Saturn, and next over the giants. 
Potter, therefore, is quite unwarranted in considering the pas- 
sage as a general remark on the instability of human affairs, 
Mr. Boyd also adopts the explanation of the scholiast. 

The beautiful and affecting picture of Iphigenia’s sacrifice, 
whence Lucretius took one or two of the affecting attitudes in 
which he delineates the unhappy daughter of Agamemnon on 
that sad occasion, is one of the finest lyrical effusions in Ats- 
chylus. Both poets excite our commiseration by bringing 
before our eyes her present situation, and contrasting it with 
the splendor of her former fortune, as well as the softness and 
tenderness in which her infancy had been reared. Lucretius 
intimates the circumstance of her having arrived at a marriage- 
able age, and then, to cast a deeper shade of sadness over 
his picture, calls up to our fancy the pomp, the joy, the glad- 
ness of her bridal day;—a scene which throws into still 
stronger relief the gloomy solemnities and terrific preparations 
of that abhorred sacrifice. 


‘6 Non ut, solenni more sacrorum 
Perfecto, posset claro comitart Hymeneo, 
Sed casta inceste nubendi tempore in tpso 
Hostia concideret mactatu meesta parentis.” 
Lucret. i. 97—100. 


The passage in the Agamemnon is thus happily rendered 
by Mr. Symmons; - 
‘ Thus then Atrides, in that baleful mood, 


Dared with his daughter’s sacrifice complete 
The 
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The first piation of the wind-bound fleet, 
And speed War’s iron muster with her blood, 
In cause of Helen, perjured dame. 
Mailed chiefs, whose bosoms burn 
For battle, heard in silence stern 
- Cries that call’d a father’s name, 
And set at nought pray’rs, cries, and tears, 
And her sweet virgin-life and blooming years. 
Now when the solemn prayer was said, 
The father gave the dire command 
To the priestly band, 
Men with strong hands and ruthless force, 
To lift from earth that maiden fair, 
Where she had sunk in dumb despair, 
And lay with robes all cover’d round, 
Hush’d in a swoon upon the ground, 
And bear her to the altar dread, 
Like a young fawn or mountain-kid : 
Then round her beauteous mouth to tie 
Dumb sullen bands to stop her cry, 
Lest aught of an unholy sound 
Be heard to breathe those altars round, 
Which on the monarch’s house might hang a deadly spell. 
Now as she stood, and her descending veil, 
Let down in clouds of saffron, touch’d the ground, 
The priests, and all the sacrificers round, 
All felt the melting beams that came, 
With softest pity wing’d, shot from her lovely eyes. 
Like some imagined pictured maid she stood, 
So beauteous Jook’d she, seeming as she would 
Speak, yet still mute: though oft her father’s halts 
Magnificent among, 
She, now so mute, had sung 
Full many a lovely air, 
In maiden beauty, fresh and fair ; : 
And with the warbled music of her voice i 
la Made all his joyous bowers still more rejoice ; 
While feast, and sacrifice, and choral song, 
Led the glad hours of lengthened day along.’ 





ey 





g Some excellent criticism occurs in the notes on the next 
a Choral Ode, and we strongly recommend them to those who 
wish to read the Agamemnon with taste and judgment. We 
hope, however, that in a future edition Mr. Symmons will 
modify a passage in Clytemnestra’s speech, when she discerns 
' the approach of the herald from Troy : 
: ‘ —— my eyes descry ~ 
A herald from the beach approaching fast, 


And mark his olive boughs ; and lo! mud’s brother, 
The parching, thirsty dust, proclaims his speed.’ (P. 46.) 


Mr. Boyd 
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Mr. Boyd has omitted this strange metaphor altogether. We 
would suggest that, if the word Svvopos had been rendered b 

Mr. Symmons, he might have avoided the cacophony. The 
meaning of Aischylus is, ** dust the conterminous brother of 
the mud;” 7. e. the dust when humid becomes mud; and the 
one extending as far as the other (cvvopos), the poet by a bold 
but not very happy metaphor makes them brothers. — The 
herald recounts to the Chorus the sufferings of the Grecian 
army before the walls of Troy; and this noble passage is ele- 
gantly, but somewhat diffusely, rendered by Mr. Symmons. 


‘ I could tell hardships and inclement watches ; 
Cribs and close-pent up hatches ; beds on plank ; 
Our labours, rather call them suff’rings, were 
Set by the hours of each revolving day. 

But this was light to what we bore on land : 

Tents by the hostile walls, and drizzling skies, 
And marshy fens, and jerkins mildew’d o’er, 

And, matty-hair’d, our soldiers look’d like beasts. 
Or shall I tell our wint’rings, and the cold 

We scarce could bear, engender’d by the snows 
That hid mount Ida, when the rage of winter 
Swept from the landskip e’en the birds of air ? 

Or how we broil’d in summer’s sultry calms, 

When, on his mid-day couch, the unruffled sea 
Slept in the stillness of the noontide air, 

Without a breeze or sigh of zephyr heard. 

Tis o’er ; ‘tis ended — why lament it now ? 

Now all the labours of the war are past, 

Are past to us; ay, and past too to them, 

Our comrades dead ; to them all feeling ’s past, 

Or thoughts of rising from their lowly beds. 

Why talk of them, poor souls ? why tell how many 
Perish’d, alas! and overcloud the jo 

Of those whose life is left? Down, down, sad thoughts | 
’Tis time to part from grief, and welcome joy. 

We that are left of that great Argive host 

Can say our losses in the scale are light 

Weigh’d ’gainst our gains: why we may take our station, 
Borne on the wings of fame o’er sea and land, 

And show our glories to the dazzling sun, 
Proclaiming as we go, — “ These are the spoils 
The Greeks have taken from the towers of Troy, 
And hung them in the temples of their gods, 

A blazonry for ages yet to come.” 

As such sounds spread abroad, the list’ning world 
Must needs our chiefs admire, our city laud, 

And honour will be paid to Jove, whose grace 
These deeds accomplish’d. Thou hast heard me out.’ 


Mr. Boyd thus gives the speech : 
Rev, Fes. 1825. K ‘if 
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‘ If I were to relate our toils, the perilous stations of our ships, 
and the miserable manner in which we were pent, — what portion 
of the day was not spent in lamentations and complaints? But 
the hardships we endured on land were yet more grievous. Our 
beds were spread beneath the walls of our enemies; and the dews 
from heaven, and from the meadow land, dropped thick upon us, 
causing our garments to decay, and our hair to be shaggy like 
that of beasts. But if any one should describe the winter, which 
destroyed the very birds, that intolerable cold produced by the 
snows of Ida: or the heat, when ocean slumbered in his meridian 
bed, unruffled by a gale, unfurrowed by a wave. — But why do I 
lament these things? Our labours are past. They are also past, 
with respect to those who have departed, for they can never rise 
again. Wherefore should I enumerate the dead, and mourn for 
the living, on account of their adverse fate? I judge it fitting to 
bid a long farewell to misfortunes ; for unto us, the remnant of the 
Grecian army, the gain prevails, and the loss weighs not equally 
in the balance. It is natural, that having flown over sea and land, 
we should thus exult before the light of the sun. The Argive 
hosts, having captured Troy, consecrated these trophies to the 
Grecian deities, fixed as ornaments in their ancient temples. 
It behoveth those who hear such things, to bless the city, and 
to bless the leaders; and the grace of Jove, which hath wrought 
these wonders, shall be magnified. Thou hast heard all, which I 
had to offer.’ 


The description of a sea-storm in the Agamemnon has been 
equalled by Shakspeare alone. Mr. Symmons translates the 
simple expression adyv movrwy, ‘the watery jaws of a sea- 
death.” Would it not have been better if literally rendered 
by our English phrase, “ a watery grave?” Such remarks as 
this we make to contribute our aid to the finishing, ad unguem, 
of a translation which, generally speaking, deserves the highest 
commendation. 

In the third Choral Ode, Helen is painted in the utmost 
opulence and pomp of lyric poesy; and her charms are 
shadowed forth with all the might and energy of an imagin- 
ation which knows no repose, but rushes into the remotest 
regions of thought: uniting in bland and harmonious assim- 
ilation the most varied and even opposite conceptions of the 
mind. Those resistless but destructive charms, which 
brought down ruin on the house of’ Priam, are depicted in a 
delightful allegory. , 

Could we trust ourselves with farther extracts, we would 
give our readers a sketch of the gigantic powers of Aischylus 
in the scene between Cassandra and the Chorus; a passage, to 
which both Mr. Boyd and Mr. Symmons have done consider- 
able justice. ‘This is no slight praise; for never, never, were 
the outbreakings of prophetic genius, — the hallowed fury of 
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inspiration, — more sublimely exhibited than in the original. 
We tremble with a divine horror as the prophetess lifts up 
the blood-stained curtain of futurity ; we share her agonies, 
while she labors with the pangs and throes of her dreadful 
vaticinations; our bosoms heave, like her own, beneath the 
overwhelming pressure of the dark events that hang over the 
family of Atreus; and when she scents the human blood 
which in afew minutes was destined to flow, and prophetically 
shrinks from the cold dewy vapors of the tomb, her scream 
pierces through the inmost recesses of the heart. We see 
the black band of the kindred furies in the house, drunk with 
gore, and heating themselves for new and more daring scenes 
of murder: we hear them chaunting in hoarse unison the 
dreadful dirges of death : 


3A oe _ ~ a 7/7 
Tpvotics 6 Upvoy Comacs mooonuervars 
IIparapyoyv arny. 


Perhaps the lyrical passages of this noble tragedy have been 
extended by Adschylus beyond strict dramatic proportion. He 
wrote, however, at a period of his art when it was not yet 
reduced into symmetry and rule, and had not acquired that 
regularity which most of the arts obtain in more advanced 
stages, though at the usual expence of much of their grandeur. 
No critical rules could restrain the genius of Auschylus. His 
poetry resembles the ocean itself, the proud waves of which 
who shall stay? Like the ocean, it sometimes heaves with 
tempests, and at another reflects numberless smiles (avypi9nov 
yéAuop~c) on its unruffled surface. Above all, the tragedies of 
Akschylus, as we have already intimated, breathe the genuine 
spirit of religion; and his Agamemnon is qlmost a hymn to 
the Divinity. A pious resignation under the ills of life, 
obedience to the Supreme Will, and the awful doctrine of 
celestial retribution, are perpetually enjoined by the Chorus, 
whose office it is to admonish and console the afflicted. This 
is true poetry ; — poetry asserting its alliance with heaven, and 
giving indisputable proof of its high descent, in strains glow- 
ing with the sacred enthusiasm of the lyre. While we peruse 
it, we feel as if we were within the solemn aisles of an edifice 
dedicated to God. 

Such is the play which the learned labors of Mr. Boyd and 
Mr. Symmons have again rendered accessible to English 
readers. The former translator exhibits a familiar acquaint- 
ance with the Greek, and considerable power over the English 
language. His version, though prose in form, is essentially 
poetic ; and we are astonished at what he has effected, when 
we advert to the melancholy privation which renders it neces- 
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sary for him to hear from the friendly voices of others the 
literature which he loves. If Mr. Symmons be not eve 
where so poetical as Potter, he adheres with greater fidelity to 
his author; and his annotations are felicitous specimens of 
emendatory criticism, which we earnestly recommend to all 
who are desirous of tasting the true sublimity of Aéschylus ; 
— asublimity which, according to the fine remark of Lon- 
seine: lifts us in its perusal to an elevation with the author 

imself, fills us with the same pride of invention, and makes 
us partake in the triumphs of his genius. vce yap mag dao 
Tis &Anfous thous eraiperas te Yuav % puyn, xaos yatpdy mt 
mapacrywc AnwCavouTa mAnpolTas yupas Kas meyarauylas, ws aUTy 
yevvijcaoa dmep yxoucev, Lone. de Sub. 
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Art. III. Memoirs of the Wernerian Natural History Society, 
Vol. V. For the Years 1823-24. Part I. With Seven Engrav- 
ings. 8vo. pp. 288. 10s.6d. Boards. Longman and Co. 
1824. 


1% pursuance of the plan formerly intimated, these Memoirs 

continue to appear in parts. Of the fifteen articles included 
in the present Jivraison, the first and sixth should be con- 
sidered together, as they refer to the same subject, and are 
penned by the same author ; viz. 

An Account of the Foramen Centrale of the Retina, generally 
called the Foramen of Soemmering, as seen in the Eyes of certain 
Reptiles. 

Additional Observations relative to the Foramen Centrale of 
the Retina in Reptiles. By Robert Knox, M. D. — In oppo- 
sition to the assertions of Baron Cuvier and Dr. de Blain- 
ville, who would limit the presence of the foramen centrale to 
the eyes of the human species, and to those of some of the 
ape-tribes, Dr. Knox has demonstrated its existence in the 
retina of certain species of lizards, as in Lacerta superctliosa, 
calotes, striata, &c., and of comparatively larger dimensions 
than in man. In the chameleon, it even exceeds in size the 
same structure in the human subject: but it is wanting in the 
crocodile, and in several other Lacerta. The dissections 
which revealed these important physiological facts were per- 
formed in the presence of numerous friends ; and most of the 
preparations are preserved for the inspection of the curious. 

Observations on the Lesser Guillemot and Black-billed Auk, 
the Colymbus Minor, and the Alca Pica of Linneus. By Lau- 
rence Edmonston, Esq. — After some pertinent and ingenious 
remarks on the superfluous multiplication of the zoological 
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nomenclature, Mr. Edmonston proceeds by various argu- 
ments, and in respectful opposition to the sentiments of the 
late Colonel Montagu, to establish the position that the 
Colymbus minor and Aica pica of the Linnéan catalogue are 
merely the young and the old of Colymbus troile and Alea 
torda ; and, consequently, that the two former should be ex- 
punged from the list of species. Although this opinion is 
avowedly not original, we believe that it is now for the first 
time minutely and satisfactorily supported. Without entering 
into the numerous points of discussion which are here stated, 
it may suffice to mention that the author had personal oppor- 
tunities of tracing the history of the birds in question, from 
the egg to maturity, and of watching the habits of both wild 
and domesticated individuals; and that no doubt can any longei 
remain of the identity for which he so successfully contends 
Having settled the matter of dispute, he communicates some 
interesting notices of the habits and economy of these birds, 
and concludes his paper with these remarks : 


‘ From their breeding, for the most part, in situations of toler- 
ably easy access, so much devastation is annually committed by 
the fishermen among old birds, eggs, and young, that their number 
seems progressively diminishing ; and it is to be regretted that the 
proprietors do not exert themselves to limit this abuse. It is not 
as it was formerly in Zetland, and still in some remote islands, 
when sea-fowl constituted a regular and necessary article of sub- 
sistence. The fishermen never trust to them for this use, and the 
most experienced and adventurous climbers are often the most in- 
digent ; besides, it is only the inhabitants of a few districts, that, 
from their vicinity to the haunts of the sea-fowl, can practise their 
annual depredations, and they are observed to be certainly not 
more substantial than their neighbours. The practice encourages 
irregular, rapacious, and dangerous habits, for fatal accidents are 
not unfrequently occurring to the fowlers ; and checking its excess 
would be repelling no romantic notions of liberty and attachment 
to country, associated with the chace, in minds alive to the refined 
pleasure of sublime scenery ; for it is not the love of the chace, 
but its supposed subserviency to their emolument or taste, that in- 
duces them to pursue it. 

‘ It has been observed, that, around grazing islands, and situ- 
ations where sea-birds were formerly numerous, fish were also very 
abundant; and that the diminution of both keeps pace in some 
degree with each other, although fishing is not now more generall 
practised than before. Causes for this result it might not be dif- 
ficult to assign. Besides, water-birds, by scattering migratory fish, 
as the herring, tend to render them more stationary and permanent 
in countries through which they might merely pass. 

‘ Many of these species, also, in defence of their nests, pre- 
vent the more powerful rapacious birds from approaching near 
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them, and thus are indirectly the protectors of the flocks that 
pasture in their vicinity. 


‘ Proprietors seem not sufficiently aware of these advantages, 


or of the inexpressible interest and ornament which the feathered 
inhabitants throw over the rocky scene.’ 


Observations on the Anatomy of the Duck-billed Animal of 
New South Wales, the Ornithorhynchus Paradoxus of Natu- 
ralists. By Robert Knox, M. D., &c. 

Observations on the Organs of Digestion and their Append- 
ages, and on the Organs of Respiration and Circulation in the 
Ornithorhynchus Paradoxus. By the Same. — Although spe- 
cimens of the Ornithorhynchus paradozus have been dissected 
by some of the most skilful zootomists of Europe, such as 
Cuvier, Blumenbach, Rudolphi, De Blainville, and Sir Everard 
Home, yet several circumstances of its anatomy have been 
either overlooked or variously reported. Dr. Knox does not 
profess to exhibit a complete; view of his subject, for he pur- 
posely refrains from dilating on the correct details of his pre- 
decessors; and, having been under the necessity of sparing 
the skeleton of the individual submitted to his examination, 
(which had, moreover, undergone long maceration in spirit of 
wine,) many particulars lay beyond the reach of his observ- 
ation. Yet his dexterity and penetration have enabled him to 
supply some important omissions, and to amend erroneous 
statements, sanctioned as they were by weighty professional 
authority. ‘There is, however, a defect of precision in the 
titles of his papers; since he acquaints us himself that his 
remarks do not apply to.the paradoxus, but to another species 
of the same genus, distinguished by flattened, crisp, and dark- 
brown hair; and also by the shape of the tail, which resembles 
that of the Beaver. The particulars of its internal structure 
may, therefore, differ in some respects from those of the more 
common species. Both appear to be assimilated to Echidna ; 
and from their oviparous production, they should perhaps be 
classed among the Reptiles rather than among the Mammalia. 

A powerful panniculus carnosus is found to extend over the 
body, and to give rise to some very distinct muscular slips. 
The skin, which is thick and compact, and the sub-cutaneous 
cellular texture, abound with oil. The ample supply of nerves 
to the duck-like bill, with which this singular animal searches 
for its food, is such ‘ as to render it the most perfect. instru- 
ment of the kind with which we are acquainted.’ The teeth 
placed on the tongue, like those in the mandibles, are entirely 
cuticular. Although it has, strictly speaking, no external ear, 
a tolerably perfect concha exists immediately beneath the inte- 
guments. The other parts of the ear are minutely cletaile’ 
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and the structure of the organ is in some respects peculiar : 
for the Eustachian tube is simply cartilaginous, and not in- 
closed in any osseous case; the ossicula are much exposed ; 
the parietes of the ¢ympanum, or cavity, are mostly formed of 
soft parts; and the stapes consists of a single stalk and circu- 
lar plate. : 
The spur-like instrument on each of the hind heels, and 
which the anatomists of the Continent at first regarded as an 
organ of prehension during sexual intercourse, is now well 
known to be a defensive weapon, and to convey poison into 
the wound which it inflicts. Irom the very imperfect account 
of this instrument and its apparatus, by De Blainville and 
Rudolphi, Dr. Knox presumes that these distinguished ana- 
tomists had operated on very mutilated specimens; and hence 
he is induced to describe at considerable length not only the 
nature of the spur, but the duct and poison-gland with which 
it is connected. ‘The passage, however, is too long for tran- 
scription, and not very susceptible of intelligible abridgment. 


‘ The teeth of the Ornithorhynchus have generally been de- 
scribed as four in number, that is, four large grinding teeth, placed 
two in either jaw, at the entrance of the cheek-pouches: but 
some anatomists seem to have overlooked four narrow, horny 
bodies, placed over the maxillary bones, in the same line with the 
grinding teeth, but anteriorly to them. They are about -j;ths of 
an inch in length, and =}5th where broadest. They are composed 
of a horny substance, and are evidently of the same nature with 
the true grinding teeth: they are to be considered as correspond- 
ing to the smaller grinders of the Mammalia.* The structure of 
‘the larger grinding teeth has been considered by M. Cuvier as 
the most extraordinary amongst quadrupeds. They are said to be 
composed of a great number of small, straight, and parallel tubes, 
so that the surface of a transverse section resembles absolutely 
that of a bamboo-cane ( jonc a canne): these tubes are not closed, 
and the tissue of the tooth is compact only at the triturating 
surface: there is no large cavity in the interior of the tooth. 
These peculiarities in structure, described from the teeth of the 
Orycteropus, may readily be distinguished in the larger grinding 
teeth of the Ornythorhynchus. These on their grinding surface 
were very much hollowed out, instead of being tubercular ; they 
may be fairly considered as connected with the integuments only, 
since their structure is so different from the teeth of all other 
animals, and the alveolar cavity, into which they are received, is 
lined throughout by the true. dermis; they are simply analogous, 
therefore, to cuticle, horn, &c., and have nothing osseous in their 
composition.’ 
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‘ * [have made no mention here of the two teeth which are 
implanted into the tongue, and which were described with that 
organ in a former memoir.’ 
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The internal laminations of the small intestines are more 
numerous than in almost all other animals, and greatly dimi- 
nish the diameter of the canal: but they disappear near the 
colon.— Air thrown into the bladder by the blow-pipe readily 
passed into the ureters, which is presumed to be rather a 
rare+circumstance. The males have only one opening, or 
vent, for the passage of the solid and fluid excrements, and 
for the penis: but the generative organs, as in most. other 
animals, are very complex, and are consequently unfolded 
with much care and minuteness. 

The osteological and muscular system of the Ornithorhyn- 
chus approaches nearest to the structure of reptiles: but, as the 
individual subjected to dissection was full grown, and the 
skeleton was to be carefully preserved, the anatomist was 
considerably fettered in this department of inquiry. The 
number of vertebrze is 49, of which seven are cervical. 


‘ There is perhaps nothing more singular in the structure of the 
Ornithorhynchus than the formation of the clavicle and scapula, 
which have altogether the appearance of the same bones in reptiles ; 
and, as seems to me, more particularly in the animal called 
Tupinambis. From a scarcity of specimens in my possession, I 
am by no means prepared to enter on the inquiry to which class 
precisely the bones composing this very complicated clavicle and 
scapula ought to be referred. We readily distinguish a clavicle 
composed of a broad flat portion, articulated with the anterior, 
that is, upper edge of the sternum, and a small horizontal branch, 
evidently incomplete in its mesial part, and intimately connected 
with a parallel branch of the flattened portion of the clavicle. * 

These 





‘ * The fossil-animal described in the Philosophical Transac- 
tions for 1818 has a sternum and clavicle very analogous to the 
Ornithorhynchus. This analogy, which has been very beautifully 
pointed out by Sir E. Home and Mr. Clift, is even more perfect 
than these gentlemen suppose; for I perceive, by the accompany- 
ing drawing (Phil. Trans. 1818, PartI. PlatelI.) that the two 
small bones just described by me, as being present in the Ornitho- 
_rhynchus paradoxus, have escaped their observation. Hence the 

distinguishing marks between the bones composing the sternum 
and shoulder in these two animals does [do] not consist in the 
fossil-animal having a clavicular bone, which is wanting in the 
Ornithorhynchus paradoxus, but rather in this clavicular bone or 
fourchette being united throughout its whole length with the 
scapula in the one, and with the clavicle or upper bone of the 
sternum in the other. There are several other differences sufli- 
ciently remarkable. The peculiar flat semicircular bone forms a 
great portion of the glenoidal cavity in the fossil-animal, and the 
scapula does not seem to be in any way articulated with the 


sternum, unless we consider the bone marked 4 (see the drawing) 
as 
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These latter branches are joined with that portion of the scapula, 
which, from a very obvious analogy, I should call its acromial 
rocess. The scapula itself is shaped like that of a bird; and, 
in addition to its acromial process, by which it is connected to 
the clavicle, sends a very strong process backwards and inwards, 
towards the upper bone of the sternum, with which it is arti- 
culated ; and it 1s even somewhat connected with the bone*which 
I have called the flat portion of the clavicle. Along the whole 
inner margin of the process of the scapula joining the sternum 
(and which bears so great a resemblance to the true clavicle in 
birds) is placed a thin flat semicircular plate of bone, which, 
running up behind the broad clavicular bone, performs extensive 
circular motions during the action of the anterior extremities, as 
well by reason of the laxity of its connection with the clavicular 
bones, as by its loose hinge-like joint with the scapula. It is 
exceedingly difficult to decide on a name for this very singular 
bone, and to trace its analogies throughout the range of vertebral 
animals. In the mean time, until that be satisfactorily done, it 
must be evident, I think, to all, that its analogies ought to be 
sought for in the class of reptiles: for, in most species of this 
class, there would seem to prevail an analogous structure, though 
occasionally very complex, and with difficulty to be made out. 
The extreme laxity of the articulation of the scapula in the Orni- 
thorhynchus, and its anomalous bone or process, explain sufficiently 
its functions ; for, by this, the humeral part of either extremities 
is enabled to approach the other; and thus the whole of the 
anterior extremities can approximate much more, than if the 
articulation of the lower process of the scapula had been attached 
to the sternum with the same degree of fixity as the upper or 
acromial process. In addition to the extensive rotatory motion 
which the distance of the acromion from the joint enables the 
humerus, and, consequently, the extremity, to perform, another 
kind of motion is performed, by means of a moveable articulation, 
found only in reptiles and fishes ; I mean the sliding semicircular 
motion performed by the squamous part of the scapula upon the 
flattened portion of the clavicle. * 


As the Doctor had no opportunity of inspecting the brain and 
the spinal marrow, his summary of the nervous system is neces- 


sarily imperfect: but he remarked that the sympathetic nerve, 
in its passage down the neck, is more conspicuous, and more 





as the anterior bone of the sternum. Neither of these circum- 
stances holds with regard to the Ornithorhynchus paradoxus. There 
is a considersble resemblance between the shoulder-bones of the 
fossil-animal and the common chameleon, a skeleton of which I 
have placed before the Society.’ 

‘ * In Plate V. will be found an accurate sketch of the assem- 
blage of bones composing the shoulder and sternum of the Orni- 
ay accompanied by one of the fossil-animal alluded to in 

text.’ 
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detached from the par vagum, than in many animals which 
are supposed to stand higher in the scale of intellect; and he 
was forcibly struck with the close accordance of the nervous 
system with that of the Mammalia in general. 

Tentamen Methodi Muscorum ; or, A New Arrangement of 
the Genera of Mosses, with Characters, and Observations on 
their Distribution, History, and Structure. By R.K. Greville, 
Esq., and G. A. Walker Arnott, Esq., (continued from vol. iv. 
p- 150.) — Our remarks on the general merits of the first 
memoir on this subject (vol.c. p. 58.) will equally apply to 
the judgment, learning, and diligence, which are evinced in 
the present continuation. The families here analyzed and 
discussed are, the Gymnostomoidee, and the Buxbaumoidee ; 
the former comprizing the genera Gymnostomum, Schistotega, 
Anictangium, and Hedwigia ; and the latter, Diphyscium, and 
Busxbaumia. 

Register of the Weather at Corfu, during the Months of 
August, September, October, and November, 1821. By Mathew 
Miller, Esq., Lieutenant in the King’s own Light Infantry. 
— The particulars noted in this Register are, the daily state 
of the weather and indications of the thermometer, of Adie’s 
sympiesometer, and Leslie’s hygrometer. ‘The Sirocco wind, 
from, the S.W. and S.E., but especially from the former 
point, was observed to be loaded with moisture, and very 
frequently accompanied by sheet lightning ; whence Mr. Miller 
inferred that it induced a highly electrified state of the atmo- 
sphere, and might thus prevent the curing of meat and the 
keeping -of wine in bottles. 

Contribution to a Natural and Economical History of the 
Cocoa-Nut Tree. By Mr. Henry Marshall, Surgeon to the 
Forces. — This memoir occupies about 40 pages, and com- 
prizes almost all the authentic information that has been 
collected relative to the nature, properties, culture, and uses 
of this invaluable tree. It is very desirable to have the whole 
exhibited in a continuous form. 

An Account of a Series of Thermometrical Observations, 
made hourly at Leith, during Twenty-four successive Hours, and 
once every Month, from July, 1822, to July, 1823. By Mr. 
John ‘Coldstream. — The mean temperature of the globe 
having lately become a topic of philosophical inquiry, all 
attempts to approximate its amount by ascertaining repeated 
averages of that of particular districts, at’ various hours of 
the day and night, are deserving of attention and encourage- 
ment. Dr. Dewey, of Williamston, in the United States, 
had already instituted a series of observations for 30 days, at 
different times of the year, and 24 times in the course - the 
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day; and Mr.Coldstream records the indications for 24 
successive hours, on the first day of every month, with the 
averages and extremes of each day. The general results he 
states thus : 


‘ First, That no single hour approaches, more nearly, in its 
temperature, to the true average temperature of the day, than 
does eight in the morning or eight in the evening (for, according 
to the preceding calculations, their temperatures seem to be 
exactly the same). The difference between the true mean of the 
day, and the temperature at eight o’clock, was about +, of 
a degree. 

‘ Secondly, That the mean of the maxima and minima differs 
ifs from the average of the twenty-four hours. (The mean of 
the means of the maxima and minima which occurred during the 
series was 49°.28, varying only -';4; from the standard of com- 
parison.) 

‘ Thirdly, That of the averages of the temperatures of two 
hours, those of 5 A.M. and 5 P. M., noon and midnight, 11 A.M. 
and 11 P.M., 10 A.M. and 10 P.M., approach nearest to the mean 
of the day. The average of 5 and 5, differing from it only +34, 
of a degree; of 12 and 12, -4;; of 11 and 11, +5; of 10 and 
10, 4. | 

, Fourthly, That of the averages of the temperatures of three 
hours, those of 7 A. M., 1 P.M., and 10P. M., approximate most 
closely to the average of the whole twenty-four, the mean of the 
former differing |, from the latter. 

‘ Fifthly, Of all the combinations of hours [which] I tried, 
none gave the true mean temperature of the day so well as the 
mean of 5A.M., 10 A.M., 3 P.M., and 10 P.M., which cor- 
responded with the average of the day within ;,4;5 of a degree. 


Notice of a * Journal of a Voyage from Rio de Janeiro to 
the Coast of Peru, by Mr. William Jameson, Surgeon.” By 
G. A. Walker Arnott, Esq. — This brief notice chiefly refers 
to latitudes and longitudes, the temperature of the sea, the 
state of the currents, and the casual occurrence of sea-weed 
and marine animals. A list is subjoined of some mosses 
which Mr. Jameson collected in the neighbourhood of Rio 
de Janeiro, among which we observe Lycopodium convolutum, 
Gymnostomum Jamesoni, Orthotrichum Jamesoni, and a few 
other novelties, the fruits of only one or two very limited 
excursions. 

Inquiry into the Origin and Characteristic Differences of the 
Native Races inhabiting the Extra-tropical Part of Southern 
Africa. By Robert Knox, M. D., &c.— The learned author’s 
remarks on this interesting subject are abundantly ingenious, 
and in some respects original; being mainly deduced from con- 
siderations of anatomical structure, and especially from the 


configuration of the skull. Such discussions, however; 7 
stl 
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still involved in much obscurity. — An important observation 
with regard to the Malay tribe occurs in a marginal note. ¢ J 
shall here take the liberty of remarking, that the Malay race 
seems to me an artificial variety, and has no existence in 
nature as a distinct race of men. I am inclined to refer the 
whole inhabitants of the innumerable islands scattered over 
the Great South Sea (including New Holland) to the Ameri- 
can variety. In Southern India they have mixed with the 
Mongolic and Caucasian races, and form, consequently, a 
mixed or Mulatto breed: but they may be traced tolerably 
pure as high as Sumatra, in which island several tribes are 
found much resembling the native Americans, and retainin 
all their customs, even to the pretended flattening of the head 
by artificial means.’ 

The two leading varieties, which Dr. Knox has occasion to 
particularize, are, the Ethiopic and the Mongolian ; the former 
comprizing the Negro and the Kaffre ; and the latter, the true 
Mongol of central Asia, the African Bosjeman, the Hottentot 
and Namaqua tribes, &c. After having specified the ana- 
tomical characters of the Bosjeman, he thus proceeds: 


‘ The habits of the Bosjeman race have been described by most 
African travellers with sufficient accuracy, and I shall therefore 
limit my remarks to a few points of resemblance between the true 
a: pane Bosjeman races. This consists, first, in the countries 
they inhabit, which, in either case, are vast elevated sandy deserts, 
nearly destitute of herbage and water: secondly, in the partiality 
both races have for horse-flesh as an article of diet, preferring it 
to every other sort of food; they strictly merit the appellation of 
Hippophig: : lastly, in the acuteness of their vision, which almost 
exceeds belief. I have found their sight to be equal to that of 
most Europeans when aided by excellent hand-telescopes of the 
best construction. ‘The Bosjeman is ingenious, clever, and neat- 
handed; his powers of mimickry are great, his understanding 
good. He readily acquires languages, and his speed of foot is 
almost proverbial. 

‘ The origin of the race, by which I mean the mode of their 
descent, and separation from one or other of the more extended 
varieties of the human race, is one of the most interesting in- 

uiries which the natural history of man presents. To connect 
the Bosjeman with the Mongol in variety, we must step at once 
from the peninsula of Southern Africa to the great central deserts 
of Asia; the intermediate links are lost, — the intervening races 
unknown. History, though not altogether to be depended on in 
the consideration of events so remote, must not in the present in- 
stance be despised. Though surcharged and disfigured with fable, 
there is one fact to which such constant allusion is made, as almost 


to put it beyond a doubt, —J allude to the frequent descents of 


the northern Asiatic races on the southern states of Europe and 
Asia. 
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Asia. The valuable monuments of antiquity, still preserved in 
the cave of Elephantina, in Peninsular India, attest the predomina- 
ting presence of the Mongol race, at a period removed from the 
birth of our Saviour by more than 2000 years*, and that, at that 
time, the Mongol physiognomy bore the strongest resemblance to 
the present Chinese and Bosjeman races. The early introduction 
of the Mongol or Northern Asiatic races into Peninsular India is 
further attested by their influence on the modern Hindoo; for 
though the excellent Blumenbach assures us that the Hindoo 
cranium is quite equal in beauty and proportions to that of the 
Turk, and, consequently, refers the race to the Caucasian variety, 
yet in the Hindoo heads I have examined, the developement of 
the upper jaw has not been strictly Caucasian. 

‘ The vast antiquity of the Mongol hordes of Asia is further 
proved by the early establishment of the Chinese empire; and 
though I am fully persuaded of the still greater antiquity of those 
of Hindostan and of Egypt, yet many passages in Herodotus 
point out that the Mongolic tribes, with a rapidity even exceeding 
the Caucasian, rapidly assumed the form of great and warlike 
nations.’ 


A table is annexed, exhibiting a comparative view of the 
measurements of the head in several remarkable varieties of 
the human species. 

A Monograph of the Genus Pyrola. By Mr. David Don. — 
A very acceptable service to botany has here been performed, 
by reducing this hitherto confused genus to the form of a 
simple and judicious arrangement, by correcting numerous re- 
ferences, and by distinctly characterizing some of the less 
known American species preserved in the Banksian and 
Lambertian Herbaria, to both of which splendid collections 
Mr. Don has had the most liberal access. ‘The known species 
amount to fifteen, every one discriminated by marks which, 
if closely examined, cannot be mistaken. 





‘ * Compare the annexed drawing (Plate VII.) of the female 
figure sculptured in the cave of Elephantina, and copied from 
*“* Récherches sur l Origine des Arts,” with the beautiful and ex- 
pressive portraits of the Bosjeman and Hottentot races by Mr. 
Daniells in his “ African Scenery.” ’ 

‘ + The inspection of a fine collection of skulls, collected on the 
banks of the Ganges, and which, through the kindness of Pro- 
fessor Jameson, I was enabled to examine immediately on their ar- 
rival, has confirmed me in this opinion. In these skulls, which, with 
the exception of one Negro head, seem all to be of the Caucasian 
race, the cranium is quite equal to any European, and its longi- 
tudinal diameter shorter than in most: but there is a devélope- 
‘ment and strength in the upper maxillary bone, which, I should 
a will not be found to exist in any Turkish, Syriac, or Jewish 

ead.’ 
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Descriptions, Characters, and Synonyms of the different 
Species of the Genus Larus, with Critical and Explanatory Re- 
marks. By W. Macgillivray, A. M.— Two circumstances 
have principally contributed to retard our accurate acquaint- 
ance with the discriminating characters and habits of marine 
birds in general ; viz. first, the greater comparative difficulty 
with which they are subjected to our observation; and, 
secondly, the various aspects which the individuals of the 
Same species assume, at different periods of their growth. 
Hence have arisen much perplexit, and confusion, which the 
patient and persevering efforts of Montagu, Temminck, Sa- 
bine, and a few others, have in some respects diminished, or 
removed ; and, in this department of Ornithology, the ser- . 
vices of Mr. Edmonston and the present writer ought not to 
be overlooked. We have more than once paid our respects 
to the former ; and we have now to state that the latter, by 
taking his descriptions from actual specimens, by attending 
particularly to the differences of sex and age, and by availing 
himself of the observations of our recent arctic navigators, 
has been enabled to furnish us with a perspicuous elucidation 
of the genus Larus. After some general remarks on the 
characteristics and economy of the family, he particularizes 
the following species : — bathyrinchus, (leucomelas, ‘Tem. ma- 
rinus, Lath.) marinus, fuscus, argenteus, (argentatus, ‘Tem.) 
arcticus, (argentatus, Sab.) and glacialis (glaucus, 'Tem..). 

Sketch of the Geographical Distribution of Plants in York- 
shire. By J. Atkinson, Esq.— The Yorkshire Flora, ac- 
cording to Mr. Atkinson, consists of about 1400 species, 
upwards of 600 of which are phenogamous. The botany of 
the alluvial districts presents nothing peculiar, being identical 
with that of the lowlands of England. Of the numerous 
plants observed on the lime-stone formation, some of the more 
rare are, Orchis pyramidalis, Ophrys apifera, and muscifera, 
Neottia spiralis, Allium oleraceum, Gentiana amarella, Or- 
nithogalum -umbellatum, Anemone pulsatilla, Galium tricorne, 
Asperula cynanchica, Narcissus biflorus, Eptpactis nidus avis, 
&c. On the argillaceous soils are found Ssymbrium sylvestre, 
Cardamine amara, and Hottionia palustris. The sand-stone 
formation affords Botrychium lunaria, and Osmunda regalis, be- 
sides a great variety of other ferns and mosses; also Epipactis 
latifolia, Crocus nudiflorus, &c. On and near Ingleborough, 
are reckoned Rubus chamamorus, <Actea spicata, Sesleria 
cerulea, Primula farinosa, Polemonium caruleum,, &c. Gen- 
tiana verna occurs ‘ in Teesdale in most surprizing quantities, 
and, luckily, cannot be extirpated, in consequence of its send- 


ing out innumerable runners, each of which becomes a plant 
on 
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on digging up specimens. Gardeners from all parts of Eng- 
land have visited this spot, and attempted its destruction, after 
removing quantities for sale. Goths indeed !’ 


‘ Cypripedium calceolus.—In several parts of Craven, York- 
shire ; Castle Eden Dean, Durham; Borough Hall Park, Lan- 
cashire. 

‘ The Ladies’ Slipper used to be found in tolerable plenty about 
Ingleborough ; the greediness of florists has, however, rendered it 
scarce. The great secret in its cultivation appears to be rest. 
A poor man in Craven has made a considerable sum annually by 
the sale of this plant: he possesses a small garden surrounded 
with gooseberry-trees ; in the centre he planted some years ago 
some plants of the Cypripedium calceolus ; they were left undis- 
turbed for a long period, and have filled the garden, flowering 
freely, and flourishing under the partial shade of the gooseberry- 
bushes.’ 


On a new British Species of Spatangus By the Rev. John 
Fleming, D. D. — The solitary specimen in question has been 
ascertained to be distinct from the common sort; and the 
trivial epithet ovatus has been adopted from Leske, with some 
degree of hesitation. 





Art. IV. Original Letters, illustrative of English History; in- 
cluding numerous Royal Letters: from Autographs in the 
British Museum, and One or Two other Collections. With 
Notes and Illustrations by Henry Ellis, F.R.S., Sec. S. A., 
Keeper of the Manuscripts in the British Museum. Crown 8vo. 
3 Vols. 1/.16s. Boards. Harding, Triphook, and Lepard. 
1824. 


A’ the conclusion of his Familiar Letters, Howell addresses 

** to the sagacious reader” the following couplet, more 
remarkable for the truth of the sentiment which it contains 
than for its poetic excellence : 


‘¢ As keys do open chests, 


So letters open breasts.” 


A familiar letter, indeed, written in the confidence and 
with the freedom of friendship, perhaps furnishes a better 
view of the writer’s character than any other which we could 
obtain, unless by personal ‘intercourse. Could Mr. Hayley, 
intimate as he was with Cowper, have rendered us so well 
acquainted with him by the most labored memoir, as we 
now are by the perusal of the poet’s own letters? As mate- 
tials for biography, therefore, original letters are unrivalled : 


but it is not only to this use, important though it be, we 
they 
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they are confined. The letters of eminent men, whose 
history is connected with that of their time, are generally 
found to contain much matter of public interest and curiosity; 
and a great portion of the materials from which the history 
of our own country has been derived may be traced to those 
invaluable collections of original letters, and other private 
documents, which have remained in the possession of many of 
our noble families, or have been preserved among the archives 
of our national depositaries: some of which, as the Sidney, 
the Paston, the Clarendon, the Burleigh, and the Winwood 
papers, have been given to the public. To a judicious his- 
torian, authorities like these are most valuable. They not 
only furnish him with many incidents and narratives, which 
are not to be obtained in the pages of contemporary writers, 
but they likewise enable him to ascertain the precise views 
and feelings with which the events of the day were regarded ; 
to catch, as it were, the spirit of the age from the frank and 
unstudied expression of sentiment, which necessarily pervades a 
letter written under the sanction of private friendship ; and to 
deduce from the opinions of individuals the temper and ‘dis- 
position of society at large. Perhaps a collection of original 
letters is more valuable in this point of view, than on account 
of the details which they frequently contain of particular 
incidents and events: — those we may gather from other 
sources: but where else are we to look for a record of private 
feelings and opinions ? 

The English, however, have never been a very epistolary 
people. Long before any thing like a familiar letter had 
been seen in this country, numerous collections of them had 
even been published on the Continent; and the Italians are 
particularly rich in the letters of their early scholars, although 
the satirist Pietro Aretino boasts that he is the first publisher 
of familiar epistles in that language. Among ourselves, on 
the contrary, we find nothing in our literature resembling a 
familiar letter, earlier than the fifteenth century ; and, indeed, 
until the reign of Henry VIII. we can scarcely discover any 
thing which merits that name. Before the latter period, our 
letters appear to have been either brief and dry chronicles 
of public intelligence or private diaries, equally pithy and 
uninteresting. During the reign of Henry VIII., however, 
the taste for letter-writing seems to have increased: a cir- 
cumstance probably arising from the more frequent inter- 
course between our. own scholars and those of the Continent 
which then’ prevailed; and the correspondence. between 
Erasmus and Sir Thomas More may be mentioned as a proof 
of the progress which we had made. Perhaps — 
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whose Familiar Letters were long so popular among us, may 
be considered as the earliest of our professed letter-writers ; 
although Bishop Hall, whose letters appeared in 1608, claims 
the title of the first publisher of English epistles. 

In that rich depositary of our literary wealth, the British 
Museum, the collections of original letters are very copious 
and valuable ; and from these Mr. Ellis has principally selected 
the present volumes, which exhibit a series of letters from 
the time of Henry V. to the eighteenth century: all of them 
containing, in a greater or a less degree, matter that may 
inform or amuse. The Editor’s wish has been, he tells us, 
to produce a work ‘ which, while it exhibited within rea- 
sonable limits a series of historical pictures, might be con- 
sidered as a supplement to our histories ;’ — and, with the 
view of rendering his collection more generally acceptable, he 
has prefixed occasional introductions to the letters, and 
appended some judicious notes. 

The letters selected that are of an earlier date than 
Henry VIII. are not of a very interesting character ; and, 
though there is among them a correspondence relative to 
Perkin Warbeck, it refers merely to his movements, and does 
not remove any of Horace Walpole’s * Historic Doubts.” 
From the commencement of the reign of the queen-murder- 
ing monarch, the papers become more important and valuable. 
We find several from the pen of Sir Thomas More, but 
most of these unfortunately contain mere details of official 
transactions. A letter addressed to the Earl of Surrey, then 
Lieutenant of the North, but the signature of which is torn 
off, is one of the most curious of this period, from the nar- 
rative which it gives of the proceedings of the Parliament 
held in 1523 with regard to the demand for a supply. ‘The 
following is the portion of it relating to this affair : 


‘ Pleas it youre good Lordship to understande, that sithens the 
begynnyng of the Parliamente there hathe bene the grettiste and 
soreste hold in the lower Hous for payemente of ijs. of the li. 
that ever was sene I thinke in any parliamente. This matier hathe 
bene debated and beatten xv. or xvj. dayes to giddir: the hieste 
necessitie alleged on the Kings behalf to us that ever was herd 
of: and of the contrarie, the hieste povertie confessed, as well by 
knights, squiers, and gentilmen of every quarter, as by the com- 
moners, citezeins, and burgessis. There hathe bene suche hold 
that the Hous was like to have bene dissevered ; that is to sey, the 
Knights being of the Kings Counsaill, the Kings servaunts, and 
gentilmen, of the oon partie, whiche in soo long tyme were spoken 
with and made to sey ye; it may fortune, contrarie to their hert, 
will, and conscience. Thus hanging this matier, yestirdaye the 
more parte being the Kings servaunts, gentilmen, were there as- 
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sembled ; and so they being the more parte, willid and gave to 
the King ijs. of the li. of goods or lands, the beste to be takene 
for the King, all lands to paye ij’. of the li. from the loweste to 
the hieste; the goods to paye ijs. of the li. from xxl, upwards; 
and from xls. of goods to xx!i,to paye xvj‘. of the li. and undre 
xl*. every persone to paye viij4. this to be payed in ij. yeres. I 
have herd no man yn my lif that can remembre that ever ther was 
geven to any oon of the Kings auncestours half somoche at oon 
graunte; ner I thinke there was never such a presidente sene be- 
fore this tyme. I beseke Almightie God it maye bee well and 
peasibly levied, and surely payed unto the Kings Grace with oute 
grudge, and specially with oute losying the good wills and true 
herts of his subjects, whiche I rekene a ferre grettir treasure for 
a King then gold or silver. And the gentilmen whiche muste take 


payne to levie this money amongs the Kings subjects I think 
shalhave no litle besynes aboute the same.’ 


This letter gives us some idea of the constitution of the 
House of Commons at that period: for we find the King’s 
‘servants and gentlemen’ forming a powerful party in the House, 
and: in fact carrying the grant by the superiority of their 
numbers.. It appears to have been the practice at this time, 
and even as late as the reign of Charles II., for the court to 
procure the return of a number of persons who held offices 
directly about the King, and were in fact his domestic at- 
tendants. Mr. Ellis tells us, in his introductory note to this 
letter, that ‘ Wolsey, in his most gorgeous state, his cardinal’s 
hat borne before him, went down to the House to make the 
demand in person, and afterwards went a second time, to 
reason as he said with those who opposed the measure.’ 


‘ The answer of Sir Thomas More the Speaker,’ continues 
Mr. Ellis, ‘ on the first of these occasions, was not unlike that. 
which another Speaker made to Charles I. when he demand- 
ed the five members. . The Cardinal, it is said, having finished 
his harangue, was greatly offended at the profound silence which 
ensued ; whereupon the Speaker, falling on his knees, excused the 
silence of the House, by saying they were abashed at the sight of 
so noble a personage; adding, that, for himself, except all the 
members present could put their several thoughts into his head, 
he was unable to give his Grace an answer in so weighty a matter. 


According to Lord Herbert of Cherbury, the Cardinal 
was not so courteously treated. ‘* Coming to the Lower 
House of Parliament, he told them that he desired to reason 
with those who opposed his demands, but being answered 
that it was the order of that House to hear and not to reason, 
but among themselves, the Cardinal departed.” (The Life 
and Reign of King Henry VIII, in Kennet, vol. ii. p. 66) . 
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‘The correspondence with Cardinal Wolsey is very copious, 
though it does not present any "new facts of importance: but 
the notes added by Mr. Ellis to these letters are curious and 
entertaining. ‘The Cardinal at one period carried his hauteur 
to such apitch, that the servants of the nobility were actuall 
compelled to dance attendance on him for months before the 
could procure answers to the letters with which they were 
charged; and it appears from a letter addressed to the Earl 
of Shrewsbury by his chaplain, who was sent with a despatch 
to this Lord Cardinal, that one of the Lord Dacre’s servants, 
‘¢ who came with letters for the King’s service,” had waited 
five months without receiving an answer from Wolsey. 
Cavendish might weil call him * the haughtiest man, in all his 
proceedings, alive.” 


A letter from Henry VIII., to the Lord Steward and other 
officers of the household, ‘ appointing the diet for the Lady 
Lucy,” gives us a most formidable idea of her Ladyship’s 
appetite; which, for breakfast only, required a chine of beef, 
a loaf of bread, and a gallon of ale. Mr. Ellis, however, 
with great delicacy, conjectures that this allowance of diet 
must have included provision for her Ladyship’s ordinary 
servants. 


‘ Henry it. ‘ By the King. 

‘ We wol and commaunde you to alleue dailly from hens- 
forth, unto our right dere and welbilovede the Lady Lucye, into 
hir chambre, the dyat and fare herafter ensuyng. Furst, every 
mornyng at brekefast oon chyne of beyf at our kechyn; oon chete 
loff and oon maunchet at our pantry barr; and a galon of ale at 
our buttrye barr. Item, at dyner a pese of beyfe, a stroke of 
roste, and a rewarde at our said kechyn; a cast of chete bred 
at our panatrye bar; and a galon of ale at our buttrye barr. 
Item, at after none, a manchet at our panatrye bar; and half a 
galon of ale at our buttrye barr. Item, at supper, a messe of 
porage, a pese of mutton, and a rewarde at our said kechyn; a 
caste of chete brede at our panatrye; and a galon of ale at our 
buttrye. Item, at after supper, a chete loff and a maunchiet at our 
panatrye barr; a galon of ale at our buttrye barr ; and half a 
galon of wyne at our seller barr. Item, every mornyng at. our 
woodeyafde, foure tall shyds and twoo fagotts. Item, at our 
chaundrye barr, in wynter, every night oon preket and foure syses 
of waxe, with eight candells white lights, and oon torche. Item, 
at our picher house wokely six white cuppes. Item, at every tyme 
of our remoeving, oon hoole carte for the cariage of hir stuff. 
And these our lettres shalbe your sufficient warrant and discharge 
in this behalf at all tymes hereafter. Yeven under our signet at 
our manour of Esthampstede the xvjt® day of July, the xij. yere 
of our reigne.’ 
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Our readers will in all probability remember Anne Boleyn’s 
beautiful letter to Henry VIII., ‘ from her doleful prison in 
the Tower.” The authenticity of that document has been 
doubted, but Mr. Ellis conceives it to be genuine. He has 
given in the present collection six letters relative to the arrest 
of the Queen, and her behaviour in prison: but the originals 
have been so much mutilated by fire that they are not very 
intelligible. In a note to one of them, Mr. E. mentions the 
encomium passed on the King by Anne Boleyn at the time 
of her death, and remarks that ‘ at almost every execution 
in that sanguinary period the praise of the sovereign was 
pronounced by those who fell upon the seaffold.”’ He attri- 
butes this fact to the management of government, and the 


idea is corroborated by an extract from Tyndale’s * Practice 
of Prelates.” 


‘¢‘ When any great man is put to death, how his confessor 
entreateth him ; and what penance is enjoyned him concerning 
what he shall say when he cometh unto the place of execution. 
I could gesse at a practyse that might make mennes eares glowe.” 


Mr. Ellis might have farther illustrated this subject by a 
reference to Sir Thomas More’s execution. ‘ The King’s 
pleasure is farther, quoth Master Pope, that at your execu- ' 
tion you shall not use many words. — Master Pope, quoth 
he, you do well to give me warning of his Grace’s plea- 
sure, for otherwise at that time I had purposed somewhat to 
have spoken ; but of no matter wherewith his Grace, or any 
other, should have had cause to be offended. Nevertheless, 
whatsoever I intended, I am ready obediently to conform my- 
self to his Grace’s commandment.” (Roper’s Life of More, 

. 93.) 
. The letters of the reign of Edward VI. and Queen Mary 
do not possess any peculiar interest: but perhaps the most 
curious of these are two epistles addressed by the Princess 
Elizabeth to Somerset the Protector, relating to the trans- 
actions between her and the Lord Admiral Seymour, to 
whom she had certainly become much attached. The Lord 
Admiral’s designs had been forwarded by Elizabeth’s go- 
verness, Mrs. Ashley; who, after having been examined 
before the council, was dismissed from her office, it appear- 
ing that she had connived at various improper familiarities 
between the Princess and Seymour. Elizabeth, however, 
was extremely unwilling to part with her accommodating. 
preceptress, and the first of these letters is a petition to the 
Protector ‘ that his Grace and the rest of the council 


would be good unto her.” The second relates principally 
| the 
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the slanderous reports, which were then current with regard 
to what the fair writer terms her  lewde demeanure ;” and 
it contains a request that the Protector and the council will 
‘¢send forth a proclamation into the countries that they refraine 
their tongues.” 

During the reign of Elizabeth, the letters are rich and 
miscellaneous. Several relate to the imprisonment and trial 
of Mary Queen of Scots, but do not throw much new light 
on those transactions. Another contains a warrant under the 
Queen’s own hand to stay the execution of the Duke of 
Norfolk. During the investigations respecting the Duke’s 
treason, it appears that the rack was applied to two of his 
servants; and a letter from the Queen to Sir Thomas Smith 
and Dr. Wilson, containing a warrant authorizing them “ to 
cause the servants to be putt to the rack,\and to find the taste 
thereof, until they shall deal more plainly,” is given by 
Mr. Ellis. ‘This is a singular document, and tends to prove 
what we have always suspected, that the use of the torture, 
though never recognized by law, prevailed much more gener- 
ally in the earlier periods of our annals than our historians 
are inclined to admit. 

Few, if any, of our sovereigns have been so much famed 
for their Progresses as Queen Elizabeth, who has indeed been 
suspected of resorting to this expedient out of a regard to 
her treasury ; finding it much more convenient to maintain 
her household for some weeks at the expence of her subjects, 
and to receive a present at the conclusion of her visit, than 
to reside at her own charges in one of her own palaces. 
Several letters relative to one of her Progresses are given in 
the work before us, from which we may gather that the royal 
visit was not hailed with much satisfaction by the parties for 
whom the honor was intended. Sir Nicholas Bacon, the 
Lord-Keeper, writes an anxious letter to Lord Burghley, 
requesting his advice, and assuring him that “ in very deede 
no man was more rawe in suche a matter than himselfe.” 
The poor Earl of Bedford seems to have been quite over- 
whelmed with the prospect of the visitation, though he pro- 
mises to prepare for her Majesty’s coming “ in the beste and 
most hartieste manner that he can.” At the same time, he 
beseeches Lord Burghley “ to provide that her Majesty’s 
tarying be not above two nights and a daye;” and, lastly, he 
offers up the following earnest prayer: “I pray God the 
rowmes and lodgings there may be to her Majesty’s conten- 
tacion for the tyme.” Archbishop Parker, who was to be 
honored in his turn, slyly suggests that his ‘* house is of an 
evil ayer, hanging upon the _— and having no prospect 
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to loke on the people;” and he likewise intimates, (whether to 


deter her Majesty, or not, we do not presume to say,) that 


the Queen may perhaps “ please to hear the Deane preache.” 
The grievous inconveniences, which these royal progresses 
imposed on the nobility and gentry, appear also rather strongly 
from a letter of Lord Buckhurst; who says that he has 
already sent into Kent, Surrey, and Sussex for provisions, 


but that, finding himself forestalled there by Lord Arundel, 
Lord Mountague, and others, he has been compelled to send 


to Flanders. 


Several letters from Fleetwood, Recorder of London, to 
Lord Burghley, detailing various matters of police and the 
news of the metropolis in general, are highly curious and 
amusing, and present a singular picture of the manners and 
habits of the time. In the first of these epistles, he tells his 


‘Lordship that the Queen, passing through Islington in her 


coach, had been environed by a “ nosmber of rooges.” - In- 


‘telligence of this matter having been conveyed to the Lord 


Mayor and the Recorder, the latter issued his warrants, and 


on the following day went himself to catch these rogues ;— 


‘* and I tooke,” says he, * |xxiiij roogs, whereof some were 
blynd, and yet great usurers and very riche.” That these 
** great usurers and very rich” should have been at the same 
time very great rogues we can easily imagine, but we cannot 
so easily discover the authority by which our summary Re- 
corder “ gave them,” to use his own terms, “ substantial 
payment, and bestowed them in the mylne and the lighters.” 
The state of the metropolis at this time must have been very 
disorderly. From Southwark, Lambeth, and Newington, 
the Recorder “ received a shoal of forty rogues, men and 


-women.”—-** I dyd,” he adds, “‘ the same after nowne pe- 


ruse Pooles (St. Paul’s), where I tooke about xx" cloked 
roogs that there use to keepe standing.” It appears that the 
major part of these ‘ masterless people” were not natives of 
London, but strangers from the country. In another letter, 
Fleetwood gives an account of an academy which had 
been founded in the city for the education of pickpockets ; — 
“a schole housse sett upp to learne younge boyes to cutt 
purses.” He likewise alludes to a practice which proves 
that the administration of justice was much corrupted at this 
period. 


‘ My singler good Lord my Lord William of Wynchester was 
wonte to saye, ‘*‘ When the courte is furthest from London, then Is 
there the best justice done in all England.” . I once hard as great 
a parsonage in office and authoritye as ever he was, and yett 
lyvinge, saye the same wordes, Yt is growen for a trade — 
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the courte to make meanes for repryves, twentie pownd for a re- 
prive is nothinge, although it be but for bare tenn daies. I see 
it will not be holpen onles one honored gentilman, who many 
tymes is abused by wronge informacion (and suerlie uppon my 
sowle, not uppon any evill meaninge) do staye his penn. I have 
not one letter for the staye of a theiffe from your Lordshippe.’ 


The last of the Recorder’s letters relates to an insurrection 
of the apprentices of London, who had risen against the 
French and the Dutch. ‘These apprentices were at this 
time a very unruly body, and are said to have been either the 
authors or abettors of almost all the slighter insurrections of 
the metropolis. 

In a letter of news from Sir Robert Cecil to the Earl of 
Essex, we have an eye-witness’s account of the interview 
between Elizabeth and the Polish ambassador, when the arro- 
gant address of the latter drew an extempore answer in Latin 
from her Majesty. ‘ God’s death, my Lords, (said she to 
her attendants,) I have been enforced this day to scour up 
my old Latin that hath lain long in rusting.” Sir Robert 
Cecil, after having given the ambassador’s speech, adds, in 
very emphatic terms, * ‘To this I sweare by the living God 
that her Majestie made one of the best answers extempore in 
Latin that ever I heard ;” and again, “ I assure your Lord- 
ship, though I am not apt to wonder, I must confesse before 
the living Lord that I never heard her (when I know her 
spirits were in passion) speake with better moderation in 
my life.” 

No matter of peculiar interest occurs in the letters of the 
reign of James [., though many of them are amusing. 
Several relate to the romantic visit of the Prince to Madrid, 
and the intrigues of the Spanish and subsequently of the 
I'rench match: but these court-politics are not of the most 
edifying nature. 

In the succeeding reign, we have some copious details re- 
specting the misunderstandings between the King and his new 
queen as to the conduct of her French attendants. A minute 
account is also given of the assassination of the Duke of 
Buckingham by Felton. It is well known that, on this oc- 
casion, the Judges were consulted whether it was lawful to put 
the prisoner to the torture in order to extort a confession, to 
which they returned an answer in the negative : but it appears 
from a letter in the volumes before us, that it was generally 
believed that the rack would be applied. “ Some confidently 
report he shall be reserved till the parliament; but others 
pray God he be not racked and put to death before.”  Fel- 
ton was, however, threatened with torture, as we learn bY 
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the following extract from a letter addressed by Mr. Mead to 
Sir Martin Stutville : 


‘ Another friend told me that on Tuesday morning, some of the 
Lords being with him, my Lord of Dorsett told him, « Mr. Felton, it 
is the Kings pleasure you should be put to torture, to make you con- 
fesse your complices, and therefore prepare yourself for the rack.” 
To whom Felton: “I do not believe my Lord that it is the Kings 
pleasure: for he is ajust and a gracious prince, and will not have 
his subjects to be tortured against law. I do again affirm, upon my 
salvation, that my purpose was known to no man living; and more 
than I have said before I cannot. But if it be his Majesties plea- 
sure, I am ready to suffer whatsoever his Majesty will have in- 
flicted upon me. Yet this I must tell you by the way, that if I be 
put upon the rack, I will accuse you, my Lord of Dorset, and 
none but yourself.” So they left him then without bringing him 
to the rack, and it is thought he shall not be racked at all. He | 
was said to have spoken much after the same manner once before 
unto my Lord Conway.’ 


From the commencement of the reign of Charles II., Mr. 
Ellis has greatly curtailed his collection. A series of letters 
from Bishop Nicolson, (author of the ‘“* Historical Li- 
braries,”) who at that time filled the see of Carlisle, presents 
many details respecting the rebellion of 1715. 

We have selected for our last extract a letter which gives 
an account of the death of Charles II.; because it differs in 
some material respects from Burnet’s narrative of the same 
scene, and is therefore deserving of attention. 


* Rev. Sir, ‘ Ely House, Feb. ‘7th, 1684-5. 

‘ Yesterday noon, I doe believe the most Jamented Prince that 
ever satt upon a throne, one of the best of Kings, after near five 
days sickness, left this world; translated doubtless toa much more 
glorious kingdome than all those which he has left behind him now 
bewailing of their losse. "Twas a great peice of Providence that 
this fatal blow was not so sudden as it would have been, if he had 
dy’d on Munday, when his fitt first took him: as he must have 
done, if Dr. King had not been by, by chance, and lett him blood. 
By these few dayes respitt, he had opportunity (which accordingl 
he did embrace) of thinking of another world; and wee are all 

repared. the better to sustain so great a loss, He showed him- 
self, throughout his sickness, one of the best natur’d men that 
ever lived ;,and by abundance of fine things he sayd in re- 
ference to his soul, he showed he dyed as good a Christian: 
and the physicians, who have seen so many leave this world, doe 
say, they never saw the like as to his courage, so unconcerned he 
was at death, though sensible to all degrees imaginable, to the 
very last. He often in extremity of pain would say he suffered, 
but thank’d God that he did so, and that he suffered patiently. 


He every now and then would seem to wish for death, and beg 
the 
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the pardon of the standers by, and those that were employed 
about him, that he gave them so much trouble: that he hoped the 
work was almost over: he was weary of this world: he had 
enough of it: and he was going to a better. There was so much 
affection and tenderness express’d between the two royal 
brothers, the one upon the bed, the other almost drowned in tears 
upon his knees and kissing of his dying brother’s hand, as could 
not but extremely move the standers by. He thank’d our present 
King for having always been the best of brothers and of friends, 
and begg’d his pardon for the trouble he had given him from time 
to time, and for the several risks of fortune he had run on his ae- 
count. He told him now he freely left him all, and begg’d of 
God to bless him with a prosperous reign. He recommended all his 
children to his care by name, except the Duke of Monmouth, whom 
he was not heard so much as to make mention of. He bless’d all his 
children, one by one, pulling them to him on the bed: and then the 
Bishops moved him, as he was the Lords anointed, and the father 
of his countrey, to bless them also, and all that there were present, 
and in them the whole body of his subjects: whereupon, the room 
being full, all fell down upon their knees, and he raised himself in 
his bed, and very solemnly blessed them all. This was so like a 
great good prince, and the solemnity of it so very surprizing, as 
was extreamly moving, and caused a general lamentation through- 
out; and no one hears it without being much affected with it; 
being new and great. 

‘ Tis not to be express’d how strangely every body was con- 
cern’d, when they preceiv’d there was but little hopes. 

‘ To all appearance, never any prince came to a crown with 
more regrett, with more unwillingness, because it could not bee 
without the loss of one he lov’d so dearly, then did our gracious 
Prince (whom God preserve). He joyn’d as heartily as any of the 
company in all the prayers the Bishops offered up to God. He 
was as much upon his knees as any one, and said Amen as 
heartily : and no one doubts but he as much desired God would 
hear their prayers, as any one of all that prayed. — 

‘ The Queen, whom he * had asked for the first thing he said on 
Munday when he came out of his fit, (she having been present 
with him as long as her extraordinary passion would give her 
leave, which at length threw her into fits, not being able to speak 
while with him,) sent a message to him to excuse her absence, and 
to beg his pardon if ever she had offended him in all her life. 
-He replied, “« Alas! poor woman! she beg my pardon! I beg her’s 
with all my heart.” 

‘ The Queen that now is was a most passionate mourner, and s0 
tender hearted, as to think a crown dearly bought with the loss of 
such a brother. There was, indeed, no one of either sex but wept 
like children. 

‘ On Friday morning all the churches were so throng’d with 
people to pray for him, all in tears and with dejected looks, that 
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for my part-I found it a hard task, and so I doe believe did many 
more, to goe through with the service: so melancholy was the 
sight, as well as were the thoughts of the occasion of it. 

* The Bishop of Bath and Wells* watching on Wednesday 
night, (as my Lord had done the night before,) there appearing 
then some danger, began to discourse to him as a divine: and 
thereupon he did continue the speaker for the rest to the last, the 
other bishops giving their assistance both by prayers and other- 
wise, as they saw occasion, with very good ejaculations and short 
speeches, till his speech quite left him; and afterwards, by lifting 


up his hand, expressing his attention to the prayers, he made as 


very glorious Christian exit, after as lasting and as strong an agony 
of death, almost as ere was known. 

‘ About 4 o’clock King James was proclaimed with the usuall 
solemnity and with great acclamations, together with a decent 
concern for the loss of so good a Prince. All things were managed 
with great order and quiett ; and his Majtie, at night, in council, 
made a very gracious declaration, (which, I suppose, will be in 
print,) wherein he promis’d solemnly to tread exactly in his 
brothers steps, both as to money + and governing according to 
law; and particularly that he would maintain the church as now 
by law establish’d. The same declaration he made to my Lord. in 
private, with solemn protestations : and ’tis his constant discourse, 
that he will not in the least disturb the established government of 
the church, either by toleration, or any other way whatever. 

¢ This day the Archbishop and Bishops waited on his Majestie 
and desired private audience ; and in the closett the Archbishop 
made a very eloquent speech, by way of thanks, in the name of 
the whole clergy, for the last night’s declaration, as what pre- 
vented what otherwise they must have made their earnest prayer 
and suit to him, to patronize the church, as his royal brother of 
blessed memory had all along done: giving all assurances of 
loyalty in the clergy as what he might depend upon, as it is both 
the doctrine and practice of our church, beyond any church in the 
world. His Majestie again repeated what he had before declar’d, 
and said, moreover, he would never give any sort of countenance 
to Dissenters, knowing that it must needs be faction and not re- 
ligion, if men could not bee content to meet five besides their own 
familie, which the law dispenses with. 

¢ Thus to make amends for our great Joss, wee are much com- 
forted with the hopes we have of our church continuing in its 
former flourishing estate. His Majestie has never yet been known 
to bee worse than his word; and ’tis to be hop’d he will not bee, 
in so often repeated promises. God continue him in his good re- 
solutions, and make us all live peaceably and happily under hin, 
and that his reign may bee alwayes answerable to this auspicious 
beginning. ‘lam, Sir, your. .. 





‘¢ * Bishop Ken.’ 


‘ + Men or money: Mr. Cole in making his transcript was un- 
certain which was the word.’ -_ 
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The above letter appears from internal evidence to have 
been written by the chaplain to the Bishop of Ely, who was 
in the room at the time of Charles’s death. 

We should be happy to see this judicious and well-illus- 


trated collection followed by others equally useful and 
amusing. 





Art. V. Ancient Poetry and Romances of Spain. Selected and 
translated by John Bowring. Crown 8vo. pp. 328. 10s. 6d. 
Boards. ‘Taylor and Hessey. 1824. 


We: are here presented with an additional specimen of the 

"ease and versatility of talent, which distinguish the 
translator of these compositions on every subject that has 
hitherto engaged his attention. In the language and poetr 
of other nations, he has especially shewn himself possessed of 
ereat variety of information, both of a poetical and a critical 
nature; and more than one of his productions in this class 
has already come under our notice. His specimens of exo- 
tic poetry, indeed, are at the present period so abundant, that 
the Janguages of Europe will supply him with few more ma- 
terials. Holland, Germany, Russia, Spain, &c. have been 
successively traversed, and Poland is lastly announced as 
being laid under his contribution. We may likewise, with 
justice, add that Mr. Bowring’s versions from foreign tongues 
ure in general executed with much accuracy, taste, and ability ; 
and, as far as his German, Dutch, and Spanish translations 
have engaged our notice, we are giad to observe that he has 
succeeded in preserving the spirit as well as the manner and 
form of versification prevailing in the originals. We donot 
think that the present collection is inferior in point of execu- 
tion to any of its predecessors; although it is neither so varied, 
nor perhaps so important in subject and materials, as a few 
others that we have perused. ‘This effect may in some degree 
result from the too monotonous tone, and cast of sentiment, 
which characterize most of the romantic poetry of Spain, — 
poetry which, however pleasing and national, has little of 
the bolder and more elevated character that is more in unison 
with our northern taste. 

To such a rule, however, we shall shew that there are 
several beautiful exceptions ; — less imbued with those popu- 
Jar characteristics which preserve so much of the temper, 
habits, and feelings of the nation. For the most part, the 
poetry best adapted to the humor of the Spanish people con- 
sists of the old national ballads, commemorating the —— 
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of their ancestors in the Moorish wars; together with such 
as are of a passionate and plaintive character, though fre- 
quently dashed with conceits which, so far from appearing in 
any degree ludicrous, were in the native taste esteemed as 
very beautiful. A few of this cast occur in the volume before 
us, which is quite miscellaneous in its specimens; and from 
them we shall select occasional examples, among the best of 
which, we think, is one of Juan del Encina. 


© Don’t shut your Door. 


© Don’t shut your door, — don’t shut your door : 
If Love should come and call, 
*Twill be no use at all. 


‘ If Love command, you'd best obey, 
Resistance will but hurt you ; 
And make, for that’s the safest way, 
Necessity a virtue. 
So don’t resist his gentle sway, 
Nor shut your door if he should call, 
For that’s no use at all. 


‘ I’ve seen him tame the wildest beast, 
And strengthen too the weakest : 
He loves him most who plagues him least; 
His favourites are the meekest. 
The privileged guests who grace his feast 
Have ne’er opposed his gentle call, 
For that’s no use at all. 


‘ He loves to tumble upside down 
All classes, — all connections, — 
Of those who fear, or wear a crown, 
He mingles the affections ; 
Till all by Love is overthrown, 
And moated gate or castle wall 
Will be no use at all. 


He is a strange and wayward thing, — 
Young, blind, and full of malice, — 
He makes a shepherd of a king, 
A cottage of a palace. 
"Tis vain to murmur ; and to fling 
Your thoughts away in grief and gall 
Will be no use at all. 


He makes the coward brave ; — he wakes 
The sleepy with his thunders ; — 
In mirth he revels, and mistakes, 
And miracles, and wonders ; — 
And many a man he prisoner makes, 
And bolts the door: — you cry and call ; 
But ’tis no use at all.’ 


Of 
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Of a similar kind, but better in its way, is a little anony- 
mous piece termed, 


‘ What will they say of You and Me? 


‘ What of you and me, my lady, 
What will they say of you and me? 


¢ They will say of you, my gentle lady, 
Your heart is love and kindness’ throne, — 
And it becomes you to confer it 
On him who gave you all his own : — 
And that as now, both firm and faithful, 
So will you ever, ever be : — 
What of you and me, my lady, 
What will they say of you and me ? 


‘ They will say of me, my gentle lady, 
That I for you all else forgot : — 
And heaven’s dark vengeance would have scathed me, 
Its darkest vengeance — had I not. 
My love! what envy will pursue us, 
Thus link’d in softest sympathy : — 
What of you and me, my lady, 
What will they say of you and me ? 


They will say of you, my gentle lady, 

A thousand things, — in praises sweet, — 

That other maidens may be lovely, — 

But none so lovely and discreet. 

They will wreathe for you the crown of beauty, 
And you the queen of Love shall be: — 

What of you and me, my lady, 

What will they say of you and me? 


They will say of me, my gentle lady, 
That I have found a prize divine, — 

A prize too bright for toils so trifling, 

So trifling as these toils of mine ; 

And that from heights so proud and lofty, 
Deeper the fall is wont to be’: — 

What of you and me, my lady, 

What will they say of you and me?” 


The greater number of these productions are of a pathetic 
kind, some of which are peculiarly characteristic and pleas- 
ing. Such is the *‘ Knight’s Complaint,’ which breathes the 
old romantic love-taste in a high degree : 


‘ Sad was the noble cavalier, — 
Sad, and without a smile was he; 
With many a sigh, and many a tear, 
He loudly wailed his misery. 
*¢ O what has driven me, my dear ! 
O what has driven me from thee ? 
How can I live in exile here, 
So far from all felicity ? 


While 
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_ While Memory’s eyes, in vision clear, 
By night and day thy image see, 
And nought is left but shadows drear 
Of love’s departed ecstasy. 

O absence sad ! O fate severe! 

How busy Fancy sports with me, 
And to the sweet maid’s worshipper 
Paints the sweet maid resplendently. 
Then bitter woe seems bitterer ; 

In vain I strive with Destiny, 

And seek through Passion’s waves to steer, 
For I am lost in Passion’s sea !’”’ 


Others of a not less touching nature arise out of the Moor- 
ish wars, and the frequent captivities that gave birth to the 
most romantic incidents and adventures. Such is the romance 
beginning, “* Mz Padre era de Ronda.” 


‘ My father was of Ronda, 
My mother of Antequer, 

And I by the Moors was captured ; 
Twas neither peace nor war. 

They captured me, and they dragged me 
To Velez de la Gomér ; 

Six days and nights they kept me 
Unsold in the slave-bazaar, 

And neither Moor nor Mooress 
‘Would be my purchaser ; 

Till a dog of a Moor first offer’d 
Doubloons a hundred there. 

He led me to his dwelling, 
And he bound me with a chain, 

And I pass’d a life of misery, 
And I pass’d a life of pain. 

By day I braided bass-wed, 
By night I mill’d the grain ; 

And he put a muzzle on me, 
My hunger to contain. 

My hair grew coarse and tangled, 
I turn’d me to my chain ; 

But God look’d on me kindly : 
His mistress kind was she ; 

And when the Moor went hunting 
She set the prisoner free : 

She press’d me to her bosom, 
She clear’d my tangled hair ; 

I’d done her some small favour, 
She hasten’d to repay. 

Five score doubloons she gave me, 
And sped me on my way; 

Praise to the God of heaven 
Who placed that Mooress there.’ 


The 
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The following, of the same kind, seems fraught with some of 


the finest spirit prevailing in the best Spanish love-poetry, and 
could scarcely have been more easily and poetically rendered : 


‘ Who will pity Me ? 
‘ If I in foreign lands should die, 


Far from the scenes of infancy, 
Who, who will pity me ? 


‘ If in this exile: dark and drear, 
To which my fate has doom’d me now, 
I should unnoticed die, — what tear, 
What tear of sympathy will flow ? 
For I have sought an exile’s woe, 
And fashioned my own misery : — 
Who then will pity me? 


‘ Then thou wilt weep, — but late, — for thou 
Art far away if I should die ; 
And death, with frowns upon his brow, 
Seems calling me impaiiently ; 
To whose fond bosom shall I fly, 
For thou wilt far divided be: — 
Who then will pity me ? 


‘ Yes! I shall die ; —for thou art far, 
Far from my eye, though near my thought, 
Die where no weeping mourners are, — 
No mourners, — none, — for thou art not: 
How different there thy minstrel’s lot, 
Far from the scenes of infancy : — 
Who then shall pity me ? 


He dealt no mercy ;— where should he, 
O! where should he sweet Mercy seek ? 
He was his own heart’s enemy, — 

O why to him should Friendship speak ? 
They who Love’s holy bondage break, 
Will feel its vengeful enmity : — 

Who, who shall pity me ?’ 


Specimens of a more lively amatory turn are not wanting 
to vary the character of the last, and:are among some of the 
most happy and characteristic in the volume. 


‘ A truer Love at Home. 


‘ My love, no more to England, 

To Engiand now shall roam, 
For I have a better, sweeter love, 

Yes! a truer love at home. — 


‘ I want no fair-cheek’d damsel there, 
To bind me in love again ; 
To seek a cold and distant fair 
Were time employ’d in vain 
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So then in search of Cupid 
I'll not to England roam, 

For I have a better, sweeter love, 
Yes ! a truer love at home. 


‘ If I should visit England, 

I'll hope to find them true : 

For a love like mine deserves a wreath, 
Green and immortal too. 

Bnt O they are proud, those English dames, 
To all who thither roam ; 

And I have a better, sweeter love, 
Yes! a truer love at home.’ 


This, however, can scarcely boast the romantic beauty and 


the earnest flowing tenderness of such lines as follow: 


¢ On my lap he slept, and my raven hair 
Shelter’d him from the sun-beams there. 
Love! shall I rouse him to tell him so? 
Ono! Ono! 


‘ I comb’d my raven locks with care, 
For he oft on their tresses smil’d; 
And they were scatter’d by breezes wild, 
Breezes which stole the fairest too : — 
He was fann’d by those breezes ; my raven hair 
Shelter’d him from the sunbeams there. 
Love ! shall I wake him to tell him so? 
Ono! Ono! 


‘ He call’d me cruel, — but if he knew 
This heart of mine I heard him say, 
My raven locks, and my chesnut hue, 
Were his life’s charm, and his life’s decay. 
Siren !— he cried, — and then he flew 
To my lap, where he slept, and my raven hair 
Shelter’d him from the sunbeams there. 


Love! sha!l I rouse him and tell him so ? 
Ono! Ono! | 


The next, from the Romancero General, we are induced to 
give for its peculiarly simple and natural beauty; approach- 
ing, we think, that of a few of the most attractive-pieces of 
Robert Burns. It. has all the same passionate flow of ten- 
derness, descriptive power, and natural turn of expression. 





‘ She comes to gather Flowers. 


‘ Put on your brightest, richest dress, 
Wear all your gems, blest vales of ours! 
My fair one comes in her loveliness, — 


She comes to gather flowers. 
‘ Garland 
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¢ Garland me wreaths, thou fertile vale ! 
Woods of green, your coronets bring ; 
Pinks of red, and lilies pale, 
Come with your fragrant offering. 
Mingle your charms of hue and smell, 
Which Flora wakes in her spring-tide hours ; — 
My fair one comes across the dell, — 
She comes to gather flowers. 


‘ Twilight of morn! from thy misty tower 
Scatter the trembling pearls around, 
Hang up thy gems on fruits and flower, 
Bespangle the dewy ground ! 

Phoebus! rest on thy ruby wheels, 
Look, and envy this world of ours, 

For my fair one now descends the hills, — 
She comes to gather flowers. 


‘ List! for the breeze on wing serene 

Through the light foliage sails ; 

Hidden amidst the forest green 
Warble the nightingales, 

Hailing the glorious birth of day 
With Music’s divinest powers ;— 

Hither my fair one bends her way, — 
She comes to gather flowers.’ 





It must be allowed that many of the poems here collected 
are inferior in character to such as we have quoted, havin 
little to recommend them for their own national taste or feel- 
ing, and being still less adapted to taste and feeling of English 
growth. We would not intimate that they appear in company 
with more choice pieces in order to complete an allotted por- 
tion of space, — a certain bulk, adapted to the size of a fair 
volume: but true it is that they are somewhat meagre and 
| unworthy specimens of antient Spanish poetry, or indeed of 
| any poetry ; and in various instances a few lines, not more than 
half-a-dozen or a dozen, too ostentatiously occupy an entire 
: page. This is, we conceive, to advance a poor epigram, or a 
lame disjointed limb of a ‘* Cancionero” or a * Silva,” to 

more than “ honor due.” Great as is our respect for antient 
remains, and in particular of the fine arts, we contend that 
their claim to preservation ought to rest on some degree of 
intrinsic excellence, in addition to the interest of belonging 
to a certain people in a certain epoch. Otherwise, we see that 
scraps and remnants, dignified by the name of poetry, are 
preserved from age to age which would be better consigned 
to oblivion ; that rhyme degenerates into sing-song; and that 
poets listen with vacant admiration to verses consecrated not 


by the muse but by ‘* old Father Time.” Such censure, how- 
Rev. Fes. 1825. M 
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ever, will not apply generally to the very able and pleasing 
volume before us; though in particular instances the charge 
must be admitted. Ezempli gratid, we give the ensuing 
apostrophe, which occupies a whole page: 


‘ Ye laughing streamlets, say, 
Sporting with the sands, where do ye wend your way 
From the flow’rets flying, 
To rocks and caverns hieing : 
When ye might sleep in calmness and peace, 
Why hurry thus in wearying restlessness ?” 


We wish that this was by any means a solitary instance; 
but the two following are equally trifling and extravagant, — 
at least in point of the space allotted to them. 


‘ To a Lady. 
‘ O happy who to thee can turn his eye! 
And happier who for thee, sweet maid! may sigh; 
But happiest he, — yes! his is joy supreme, 
Who hears thee, lovely damsel ! sigh for him.’ 
‘ To Clora. 


‘ Clora! to church, — your sad complaint 
Will find a remedy at least ; 


For if your prayers won’t move the saint, 
I know full well they'll move the priest.’ 


These trivial blemishes, — flaws in poetical gems of a fine 
water, — would not have required mention, had we not wished 
to afford the active and ingenious translator the future benefit 
which he may derive from a knowlege of his minute failings ; 
in the same spirit in which we have before cautioned him to 
be on his guard against his own facility of genius, — his full, 
flowery, and somewhat unchastened style of writing. A little 
strength and severity, with less fluency, would render Mr. B. 
a shining example of acquired excellence: his poetry would 
never pall on the soul any more than on the ear; and it would 
equal the simplicity and vigor of his prose-writing. 





Art. VI. The English Flora, by Sir James Edward Smith, M.D. 
F.R.S., Member of the Academies of Stockholm, Upsal, Turin, 
Lisbon, Philadelphia, New York, &c. &c.; the Imperial Acad. 
Nature Curiosorum, and the Royal Academy of Sciences at 
Paris; Honorary Member of the Horticultural Society of 
London ; and President of the Linnzan Society. Vols. I. and Il. 
8vo. 1/.4s. Boards. Longman and Co. 1824. 


I* proportion as the writings of the distinguished President 
» of the Linnéan Society have been submitted to our cogni- 
zance, we have borne our unhesitating testimony to the 
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liigh professional acquirements, the unwearied industry, and 
the amiable candor which they uniformly display. Within 
the last twenty years, so rapid have been the progress and 
diffusion of his favorite science, that the present publication 
may be regarded as an almost original work, embracing the 
latest discoveries, and some of the most important and inge- 
nious observations relative to the vegetable kingdom: but it 
might, perhaps, with more propriety have been styled the 
British than the English Flora, as it includes species peculiar 
to Scotland, and abounds in references to localities in that 
country. Its composition in the vernacular tongue bespeaks 
the growing and popular demand for a systematic catalogue 
of our native plants; and the author has still farther ac- 
commodated his materials to the taste and attainments of 
the many, by divesting them of all unnecessary technical 
phraseology. 

After a summary but discriminative view of the more 
reputable writers on the botany of Great Britain, from How 
and Merrett down to the present times, Sir J. E. Smith pro- 
ceeds in his preface to explain the objects and the plan of 
the laborious undertaking in which he is now engaged, and 
of which only the first half has issued from the press. 


‘ The reader,’ he says, ‘is requested to consider that the first 
oLjcut of this English Flora is botanical diserimination; by which 
I mean, not only the furnishing English readers with means for 
the easy and accurate determination of our species of native 
plants, but also to inculcate and exemplify principles capable of 
more extensive application. I wish to lead young botanists to the 
study of genera and species, with their true grounds of distinction 
and definition. Those who may take the trouble accurately to 
follow me, will find I have given my whole attention to these 
objects. I have also, for the first time in a general British Flora, 
introduced the natural orders of our plants, and have under each 
genus subjoined a compendious view of its natural habit, charac- 
ters, and qualities, after the manner first attempted by Gouan, 
and carried to perfection inthe Systema of De Candolle, a prodigy 
of knowledge and labour, and the greatest work of practical 
botany that this age, or perhaps any other, has produced. But 
I have offered no natural arrangement of the British plants, A 
Flora can afford but a broken and partial view of a natural system, 
nor can such a system answer the first purpose of a Flora, which 
is to enable unpractised students to investigate and determine 
unknown plants. Those English botanists who wish to become 
acquainted with the dependence of the natural orders on each 
other, as exemplified in the system of Jussieu, will find all they 
can desire in my Grammar of Botany, chiefly designed for: that 
purpose. The artificial system of Linnwus, equally applicable 
to any Flora or catalogue of plants, is used in the present work ; 
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that any botanist, by reducing a plant to its class and order, 
according to the perspicuous and easy rules of that system, may 
next compare it with the short essential characters of the genera, 
at the head of each class, which genera are there artificial 
disposed according to those characters. ——- determined the 
genus, he will then find it, amongst its allies, duly numbered, in 
the body of the work, where its full characters, with all needful 
observations, and references to figures of the fructification, are 
given ; the natural order, according to Linnzus, Jussieu, or others, 
being indicated. For the history of the natural order, and a 
view of the other genera belonging to it, the student may then 
turn to the Grammar. Having become acquainted with what 
relates to the genus of his plant, he will next compare his speci- 
men with all the specific characters under that genus, till he ascer- 
tains its species, and confirms his determination of its name by 
reading the particular description, and consulting as many of the 
— or authors quoted, as he may have within his reach ; 
thus finally becoming acquainted with all that is recorded con- 
cerning the plant he has gathered.’ 


By the omission of superfluous references, more room has 
been left for occasional citations from the elder botanists, and. 
for indications of expressive cuts: but we have also to remark 
that the lists of synonyms have been carefully revised, cor- 
rected, and enlarged ; and that neither time nor labor has 
been spared in drawing up the copious indexes to each 
volume. An useful catalogue is likewise prefixed of works 
consulted, or mentioned by abbreviated titles. — We cannot 
pretend to note any considerable portion of the alterations, 
improvements, or novel observations contained in _ these 
volumes, but we may be permitted to glance at a few of them. 

Under Monandria Monogynia, we find four species of 
Salicornia distinctly set forth; namely, the herbacea, procum- 
bens, radicans, and fruticosa:—but here, as in various 
instances besides which might be mentioned, are we certain 
that some of them do not graduate into one another by inter- 
mediate shades? Have the limits between species and varieties 
been, in all cases, definitely ascertained? or are not the 
more broad and obvious characteristics apt to become eva- 
nescent, as the productions of Flora are more closely seru- 
tinized?— ‘The author retains Zostera in its usual station, 
because he has observed the anthers and pistils to correspond 
with the structure of one flower ; and he attributes occasional 
irregularities in this respect to deficient nourishment, rather 
than to the constitutional organization of the plant. — Among 
the rarer Chara, C. translucens, C. nidifica, and C. gracilis 
are particularized. The branches of these plants were long 
mistaken for real leaves. 
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In Diandria Monogynia, eighteen Veronice are enumerated, 
the most local and uncommon being spicata, hybrida, fruti- 
culosa, saxatilis, alpina, hirsuta, triphyllos, and verna. The 
only station quoted for Pinguicula grandiflora is ‘ on bogs 
in the south of Ireland :’ but does such a residence intitle it 
to a place in an English Flora? For Utricularia intermedia, 
in like manner, we are referred only to ditches in Ireland and 
Scotland; and several similar cases might be noticed. — 
Cladium mariscus (Scheenus mariscus, Lin.) gives rise to the 
ensuing critical remark : 


‘ The genus Mariscus of Haller is only the Linnean Schenus 
under another name. Mariscus of Vahl is a different genus, esta- 
blished by him, and retained by Mr. Brown, who first determined 
Schanus Cladium of Solander, Swartz, and Vahl to be the same 
species as our Cladium Mariscus. Schrader is of a different 
Opinion, and amongst other differences, which may be accounted 
for, asserts that the fruzt is surrounded by bristles. Swartz says 
there are bristles at the sides of the inner glume, which surrounds 
the germen; and Dr. Browne before him had recorded the ex- 
istence of two such, arising from the back of the corolla, towards 
its base. All the difficulty is removed by an examination in the 
Linnean herbarium, of Dr. Browne’s own Jamaica specimen, 
which, being in an early state of flowering, and each spike more 
or less perfectly two-flowered, the second or later flower is not 
opened ; and its stigma, not yet put forth, constitutes these sup- 
posed bristles. I find the same thing in the English Cladium 
Mariscus, and no doubt remains of their being one species. 
Whether the second flower, or any rudiment of it, be always 
present or not, there is only one drupa perfected in each spike of 
the English plant, with something like an abortive flower now and 
then attached to it at one side. My Jamaica specimen has no 
fruit formed ; but by Dr. Browne’s description it appears that one 
lower only proves perfect, or fertile.’ 


Of seven British species of Eriophorum, capitatum, alpinum, 
pubescens, and gracile, are of comparatively rare occurrence. 
In his exposition of the characters of the Linnéan order 
Calamaria, of the natural family of Gramina, and of the 
Umbellifere, Sir J. Smith has principally followed the acute 
distinctions of Mr. Brown, than whom it will be difficult to 
select a safer guide. ‘The economical notes on the grasses, 
and other meadow-plants, may be occasionally consulted with 
advantage by the agriculturist: but we could have welcomed 
a more liberal allowance of such memorandums. 

The difficult genus Galium, which foiled the penetration of 
Willdenow, is here unfolded, as far as it concerns the seven- 
teen British species, with great precision. — Seven indigenous 
species of the highly elegant Myosotis are now discriminated ‘ 
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and the ccespitosa, hitherto little noticed, is found to remairi 
unaltered. by cultivation. It affects watery places, and. has 
been observed near Tunbridge, and at Binfield, in Berks. — 
We cite the article Primula Scotica, or Scotish Primrose, be- 
cause its distinctive characters may be new to some of our 
botanical readers, this species having been long confounded 
with the farinosa, which it so much resembles in its general 


habit. 


‘. Leaves finely toothed, even ; powdery on both sides. Limb 
of the corolla flat; mouth with a notched borde>. Stigma 
five-cleft. 

‘ P. scotica. Hook. Lond. t. 133. 

‘ P. stricta. IU. Dan. t. 1385.? 

¢ In the north of Scotland; the soil or situation not recorded. 

‘ Found by Mr. Gibb of Inverness, on Holborn Head, near 
Thurso, in Caithness, abundantly, also in the way from Thurso 
to Dunbeath. Hooker. 

‘ Perennial. July. 

* Akin to P. farinosa, but the mealiness is said to be yellower, 
existing, more or less, on both surfaces of the leaves. Limb of 
the corolla violet ; its mouth not more glandular than my speci- 
mens of the last. But the calyx is rather more tumid, and the 
five-notched stigma, accompanied by a furrowed style, appears to 
constitute a sound specific character. The stamens being situated 
a little lower in the tube is of no consequence. The variableness 
of that circumstance is well known to cultivators of the Poly- 
anthus. Whether this be the P. stricta of Fl. Dan. can only be 
ascertained by specimens, which I have not seen of either. It is 
much to be wished that specific names, taken from particular 
countries, perpetually introduced by gardeners, were not sanc- 
tioned by superior authorities. It will be fortunate if stricta, the 
older name, should prove to belong to this species.’ 


The synonyms of Campanula rotundifolia are carefully re- 
vised and corrected : but is it not, at length, time to discard 
the Linnéan trivial appellation, which refers only to the 
radical leaves, and they being so often concealed, or removed ? 
The Verbasca are more carefully discriminated than in other 
systematical works, and the following singular fact is related 
of one of the species: 


‘ If the stem of V. pulverulentum be smartly struck, three or 
four times, with a stick, all the flowers then open will, in a few 
minutes, throw off their corolla, the calyx closing round the 
germen, so that after eight or ten minutes none will remain on 
the plant. This curious instance of irritability was first pointed 
out to me by Don Joseph Correa de Serra, late Portuguese 
ambassador to the United States, whose scientific knowledge, 
and philosophical views of every subject, have long procured 
him universal respect, and at length the netice and confidence of, 
his sovereign.’ 
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Chenopodium acutifolium, of the present writer, is the poly- 
spermum of other British botanists: but the genuine polysper- 
mum occurs in Cornwall. 

From Gentiana to the end of Pentandria Digynia is ranged 
the natural order of Umbellate of Linné, and Unmbellifere of 
De Jussieu, which the author has taken the pains to arrange 
and characterize by the parts of fructification alone: thus ad- 
hering to the principles of the Swedish naturalist, even where 
the latter had practically deviated from them; and thus not 
only preserving uniformity and consistency of exposition, but 
imparting more precision to the discrimination of numerous 
genera and species, which were formerly too much confounded 
or imperfectly elucidated. 

Of Athusa cynapium it is observed ; 


‘ Great ignorance and carelessness can alone cause this weed 
to be mistaken for the garden parsley; yet such an accident 
sometimes happens. ‘The few long pendulous dracteas, under 
each partial umbel, distinguish it from all its tribe. Dr. Bigelow 
of Boston in New England observed this thusa to be without 
scent in America; but seeds transmitted by him produced plants 
with the same nauseous garlick flavour as those of Great Britain. 
Some curious facts of a similar nature have been observed. The 
flowers of Hesperis matronalis, as I have heard, lose their scent in 
America after the first generation.’ 


Hydrocotyle is translated White-rot, which, we admit, is one 
of its English appellations: but Marsh Penny-wort would 
have been less exceptionable, inasmuch as it is by no means 
ascertained that the plant in question is really the cause of the 
white-rot in sheep: on the contrary, these quadrupeds seem 
not to eat it; and it is never desirable to consecrate error in 
the nomenclature of science. We would not suppress old or 
even provisional names, but, in the selection of a principal or 
standard one, we should approve more discretion of taste than 
Sir J. Smith has always deemed it requisite to exercise. 

After having exhibited the characters and synonyms of the 
Barberry, the author thus proceeds : 


‘ The stamens have been found irritable in one small spot near 
the base, on the inner side only, as explained by the writer of this 
in Philosophical Transactions, vol. Ixxvili. p. 158., and in a volume 
of Tracts. Many botanists mistake this phenomenon. Jussieu 
speaks of the filaments as elastic, and embraced for a while by the 
glands ; neither of which has any foundation. They contract by 
irritability, like the muscles of animals, and thus throw the pollen 
on the stzgma. Dr. Darwin, on my authority, attributes somethin 
of sympathy to the filaments, which does not exist, nor have 
indicated any thing of that nature. 
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‘ Many agriculturists charge: the Barberry-bush with causing 
barrenness, blight, or mildew, I cannot precisely say which, in 
wheat growing in its neighbourhood ; which others as positively 
deny. Many highly respectable authorities, on each side, render 


me unable to form an opinion; nor am I aware of any hypothesis 
that could explain the fact.’ 


The masterly elucidation of twenty-five species of Sazifraga, 
including, however, the Scotish and Irish, is terminated by 
these sagacious and candid reflections : 


‘ Ihave thus endeavored to furnish the British botanist with 
materials, at least, towards the history of this most difficult genus, 
correcting my own mistakes, but not presuming to reject, or to 
decide upon, any thing I have not examined. It cannot but be 
remarked that many of the specific characters are too indefinite, 
and not discriminative; the cause of which is that we are not 
as yet well acquainted with what constitutes a species in Sazi- 
frags nor how to define their differences. Notwithstanding the 
highly praise-worthy labours of Mr. Don, the exotic kinds, and 
especially the Swiss ones, require complete revision, by a com- 
parison of original specimens with living ones, both wild and 
cultivated. The freaks of horticulture are eminently worth 
attention, as teaching us what to avoid; for distinctions that 
appear, and vanish again, before our eyes, cannot serve as indi- 
cations of permanent species. Genuine specific characters ought 
to be as evident in dried as in living specimens. Varieties can 
rarely stand this test.’ 


In conformity with the ideas of De Jussieu and Brown, 
Euphorbia is now removed to Monacia Monandria. 


The ensuing remarks on the Rose tribe will be found highly: 
deserving of perusal : 


‘ This is the most favorite genus of the whole vegetable 
kingdom, on account of its beauty and fragrance, but one of the 
most difficult with respect to the determination of its species. 
Mr. Woods, in Trans. of Linn. Soc. vol. xii., and Mr. Lindley, in 
2 more recent monograph, have greatly illustrated this subject. 
My learned friends Mr. Sabine and Mr. Edward Forster have also 
favoured me with many valuable remarks. With these guides, 
and my own experience of 23 years since the publication of this 
genus in the Flora Britannica, I proceed to a more accurate ac- 
count of our British Roses. The terms I shall employ are such 
as are in familiar use through every department of botany, and 
therefore require no particular explanation. 

‘ I'am obliged to decline the use of one word, first introduced 
into English in the history of the present genus, but not by 
Mr. Woods, sepals, sepala, for the divisions, whether segments or 
leaves, of the calyx, Those who are much conversant with the 
system of Jussieu cannot but perceive the frequent difficulties 
that arise between him and Linneus, in determining whether, in 
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certain genera, the calyx is of one piece or of many, and this 
question embroils the fundamental characters of some of Jussieu’s 
orders. His distinguished follower, Professor De Candolle, has 
attempted to remove this difficulty, by adopting a common term 
for the leaves or the segments of a calyx ; so that in future bota- 
nical language there shall be no distinction between them. But 
it is surely better to encounter some ambiguities in the study of 
nature, than to confound things or ideas that are essentially dis- 
tinct; and it is better that any system, whether natural or arti- 
ficial, sbould be honestly acknowledged defective, rather than 
that clear generic differences should be neglected or invalidated. 
In Rosa the fruit, or hip, is only in appearance intermediate in 
nature between its own natural order and the Pomacea. The 
calyx is of a single leaf, whose limb has five deep segments, and 
whose tube becomes, as Mr. Woods properly understands it, the 
receptacle of the seeds; but this tube is not itself a germen, like 
that of the Pomacee, though Linnzus so denominated it. The 
analogy of the whole order of Rosacee shows its real nature. So 
important a distinction requires to be marked, but the term sepala 
designedly leaves it ambiguous. This word itself, adopted from 
Necker, an obscure and paradoxical writer, might long puzzle a 
student, who would perhaps not conceive the highest veneration 
for its contriver, on finding sepala a lame anagram of petala. If 
such be the case, as I have been informed, it renders all further 
remarks superfluous. 

‘ Mr. Woods, I believe, first suggested the importance of glan- 
dular bristles, sete, on the stems of Roses, as constituting a primary 
character. This, as far as I have had experience, is perfectly 
well founded. The presence of these bristles on the stem or 
branches constitutes the essential mark of my first section. The 
form of the prickles, aculez, whether straight and slender, suddenl 
originating from a broad depressed base, or hooked, dilated 
gradually downward, and more or less compressed, is perhaps of 
the next degree of importance. I do not so much regard the 
frequent inequality of these prickles. The transition of the 
upper stipulas into bracteas is nearly general in British Roses, 
and therefore less discriminative than Mr. Woods in some cases 
makes it. The simple or double serratures of the leaflets, and 
even their pubescence, are in my opinion duly appreciated by this 
judicious writer. The characters derived from hence do indeed 
occasionally vary, as is the case, more or less, with every botanical 
distinction. ‘There is no mathematical certainty in natural his- 
tory, our definitions being generally but a choice of difficulties. 
The occasional failure in particular instances, even of specific 
characters, generally most decisive, as opposite, or alternate, 
entire or serrated, leaves, does not overset our general confidence 
in those distinctions. So neither does a partial or occasional 
change in the leaves of Roses, from simple to compound serratures, 
prove such differences entirely futile. I am led, therefore, by a 
careful revision of the genus, to think the accidental mutations to 
which I allude have induced Mr. Lindley to combine too many 
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species together ; while Mr. Woods, by too absolute dependence 
on some characters, has perhaps now and then made species of 
varieties. In the study of a genus hitherto imperfectly under- 
stood, the latter is the least injurious error. Corrected judgment 
may, hereafter, combine what precise observation, in the first 
instance, has with due caution separated, and my specific defi- 
nitions may then be curtailed. I trust that neither of my intel- 
ligent friends will feel offended if, in a matter of so much con- 
jecture, uncertainty, and novelty, I, in a few instances, differ 
from them. What we have done may afford a clue for the 
guidance of others, who will try all our principles, by applying 
them to practical use. In the synonyms of foreign authors, unless 
verified by a comparison of specimens, I have been very sparing, 
seeing how many mistakes are daily made by compiling or copying, 
instead of observing.’ 


The author’s illustration of twenty-two native species of 
this popular family bespeaks much careful scrutiny and recon- 
dite criticism. | 

With due regard to the labors of Weihe and Nees, in their 
Rubi Germanici, and to the observations of Messrs. E. and 
T. F. Forster, Mr. Bicheno, &c., Rubus is distributed into 
fourteen species, several of which had been hitherto little 
noticed as distinct from fruticosus. — Under Fragaria vesca, 
the. variety with white or cream-colored fruits might have 
been noticed ; and some allusion might have been made to 
Linne’s recommendation of mountain-strawberries in cases of 
gout: since, if we rightly recollect the terms of his diary, his 
opinion of their efficacy was founded on personal experience. 

These two volumes, which bring down the system of our 
indigenous vegetation to Icosandria Polygynia, inclusive, are 
composed with such an intimate knowlege of the subject, 
with such an undeviating aim at accuracy, and with sath an 
invariable respect for candor and for truth, that we look for- 
wards to the completion of the work as to an event of national 
importance to the science of botany. 





Art. VII. The Albigenses; a Romance. By the Author of 
- « Bertram,” a Tragedy ; “ Woman; or, Pour et Contre,” &c. 
12mo. 4 Vols. 1/.12s. Boards. Hurst and Co. 1824. 


T= public are here presented with the last, and, we think, 
the most pleasing and successful effort of the late Mr. 
Maturin’s talents ; and talents he must be allowed to have pos- 
sessed, far above the common order. As we have frequently 
had occasion to observe, however, they were not always most 
judiciously and happily directed, nor sufficiently under the 
control of good taste or chastised feeling; yet they — a 
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degree of spirit, energy, and resources, calculated to interest 
a large portion of the admirers and readers of modern romance, 
Displaying abilities, perhaps, second only in this species of 
composition to the greatest writer of his age in that depart- 
ment, it is rather singular that he did not produce a more strik- 
ing impression on the public mind and favor, than that he 
should have acquired the sort of celebrity which he has en- 
joyed. With less enthusiasm and extravagance, and a little 
more discretion and sound taste, he would doubtless haye 
attained a higher station in the rank of his literary contem- 
poraries; and a station which his genius, properly tempered 
and controlled, was well qualified to fill and adorn. 

To the peculiar cast of that genius, may be added a studied 
eagerness after novelty and display; which, by overshooting 
its own mark, more frequently tended to weary or to revolt 
his readers, than to rivet them with fresh earnestness to his 
pages. In his love for the mysterious and the marvellous, 
Mr. Maturin knew no bounds; and he was apt to imagine 
that he was consummating the triumph of his art when revel- 
ling in all the luxuriance of his fancy, or passing the extreme 
bounds of nature and probability. Thus, in his dramatic as 
well as his romantic compositions, instead of attempting to 
restrain the exuberance of his feelings, his invention seemed 
to be always on the stretch; and, by coloring his pictures to 
an excessive degree, he injured much of their natural beaut 
and effect. He never seemed to know when he had done 
well, nor when he had achieved enough; and his incidents, 
personages, and descriptions, howsoever ably conceived and 
embodied, are all Jiable to the same error, —all overloaded, 
until he cloys us with the very scenes and characters in which 
we had become really interested. All his works contain rich 
and full materials, moulded with the hand of genius but not 
of judgment; abundant proofs of which deficiency are to be 
found in his “* Melmoth ;” fewer in his tale of ** Woman ;” and 
perhaps least of all in the one which we have just perused. 

We believe that we may ascribe this superiority of good 
taste in the romance before us chiefly to its historic character ; 
which must have acted, in some degree, as a counterpoise to 
the usual wild and unfettered sallies of the writer’s imagina- 
tion. It certainly betrays a less wilful indulgence of his 
wonted mystery and extravagance: his descriptions, being 
confined to real scenery and manners, are less overwrought ; 
the characters are more within keeping; and the whole tissue 
of the story and its adventures is less forced and unnatural. 
The period here selected for illustration, (viz. the commence- 
ment of the thirteenth century,) and the complexion of the 
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times, are too nearly connected with European history, and 
with the political and religious troubles that so long devastated 
the world, to require any preliminary notice from us. The 
Preface of the author, however, is calculated to awaken serious 
reflection on the vanity of all worldly hopes, and the unforeseen 
casualties of human life. He observes that ‘ this work is a 
part of a series, and is the first of tHREE historical romances, 
illustrative of European feelings and manners in antient times, 
in middle, and in modern.’ — In another part of this preface, 
which is at once simple, short, and modest, he alludes with jus- 
tice to the unfair advantage taken of some of his writings, in 
the spirit of modern scandal and personality more than of 
lawful criticism, to throw a portion of the obloquy attached to 
some of his characters on his own fame: a weak and despi- 
cable error, which would expose the best and most immaculate 
persons in the world to the most absurd and base accusations. 
We invariably find it associated with folly or malignity; and 
propagated, as in the case of Mr. Maturin, from the most 
cruel and ungenerous motives. It would seem, however, to 
be asort of penalty levied on superior genius, from time imme- 
morial to the present; on Sophocles, Ovid, Dryden, Pope, 
and Byron;— insomuch that Mr. Maturin could scarcely 
complain in such company. ‘ No man,’ he very properly 
remarks, ‘less disregards public opinion; no man is less 
disposed to offer an insolent defiance to sincere criticism: but 
if an unoffending life cannot protect a writer from those dan- 
gerous imputations, I disdain defence, and leave them to their 
judgment by all generous and unprejudiced minds.’ 

Mr. M.’s design, in the proposed series of his new romances, 
was to shew the diversities of national and human character, 
in the chief points of view that are essential even to graver 
knowlege. ‘The splendid barbarism of the feudal ages, with 
their wild superstitions and dubious Christianity, their knightly 
gallantry and baronial oppression, the native fierceness of the 
Gothic conqueror, mingled with the levity, bigotry, and base- 
ness of his Italian and Gallic slave, offer powertul materials 
to the painter of manners with the pen. The more subtle 
policy, improved system of government, and commencing dif- 
fusion of literature in the second period, and the still more 
enlightened political system, confirmed knowledge, and popu- 
lar influence that distinguish times near to our own, give 
obvious room for all that is picturesque, intelligent, and inter- 
esting in description.— Such appears to have been the 
author’s object, in this earliest and only specimen which his 
premature and lamented decease permitted him to accomplish. 
It undoubtedly, we think, discovers riper and more enlarged 
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powers than any single one among his former productions ; 
it displays wider views, with more information, reflection, and 
research ; and it is directed to higher and more important 
objects, viz. the inculcation of religious toleration, humanity, 
and peace, than we find in many of our modern historical 
romances. 

Thus his animated descriptions of the leading characters, 
the champions of the church in the thirteenth century, — of 
the growing splendor of its pontiffs, —of the feudal and 
chivalric spirit excited against the zeal and fanaticism of all 
who were termed heretics, — are interweaved with a regular 
and interesting story ; and, in addition, we are presented with 
many able and judicious remarks on the policy, manners, and. 
revolutions of the period described. ‘The scene of course is 
placed in the somewhat hacknied and stale regions of Langue- 
doc and Provence, and the chief actors are the very familiar 
and serviceable heroes to all romance writers, — Counts Ray- 
mond of Toulouse and Simon de Monfort. It is therefore 
only to the spirit and execution of his work that we are to 
attribute the author’s success, which unites great variety of inci- 
dent and information with no uninteresting fable. The story is 
formed wholly on a romantic, or we should say, chivalric 
basis; for its hero is not merely the pink of courtesy, a che- 
valier sans peur et sans reproche, but a very grave, gentle, 
unassuming, and respectable young man ; — such an one as 
is too rarely to be found in modern mess-rooms, and wholly 
of the best antient polish, without a shade of alloy. He is also 
a very respectful and hearty lover, who far eclipses in his 
lady’s favor all the military coxcombs of the day; and he 
scruples not to enter the lists with the gigantic De Monfort 
himself, whose rude and overbearing spirit had not observed 
due respect even to the lady of Sir Paladour’s love. 

As it is on the adventures of this true hero and the Lad 
Isabelle that the interest of the story turns, the quarrel of 
the two knights will serve to bring the powers of the writer 
and of the actors into play, far better than venturing to enter 
into the details and horrors of the religious wars: for these, 
however well adapted to the frame-work of the story,- which 
exhibits many of their most striking traits and characters in a 
clear point of view, are of too general and voluminous a char- 
acter for us to deal with them here. The persecutions of the 
Albigenses, moreover, have for so long a period been the 
theme of poetry, of history, and of romance, that they do not 
call for farther exposition in this place ; otherwise than as con- 
nected with the manner in which the subject is treated, and 
which is at once intelligent, faithful, and liberal in an weer 
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cal point of view. Several of the more prominent characters, 
both traditional and fancied, stand forth in scarcely less 
powerful lights and bold relief than we discern in the more‘cor- 
rect and masterly delineations of the author of ‘* Waverley.” 
In the portraits, indeed, of one or two of the Huguenot 
preachers, the author appears to have held his great contem- 
porary in his eye; though it is rather on the same views and 
principles of historic romance than in traces of peculiar and 
servile imitation, that the resemblance is to be discovered. 

To return to the knightly contest of which we spoke. — 
it would seem that the Count de Monfort had been despatched 
by King Philip of France on a mission to the castle of Cour- 
tenaye, to demand the hand of its wealthy heiress, the Lady 
Isabelle, that he might bestow it on some favorite lord. Of 
this despotic charge, the fierce champion of the church acquit- 
ted himself in so haughty and ungracious a manner, as to 
excite the censure of the fair lady’s numerous friends and 
suitors, who were then banqueting at the castle: but none 
ventured to interfere; and the tears and the anger of the 
insulted beauty seemed alike to prove ineffectual, when the 
savage De Monfort, half in pity and half in jest, thus ad- 


dresses her, and gives rise to the following animated scene: 


'¢ « Marry! I know not well how to make my discourse pleasing 
to ladies’ ears,” said De Monfort, rocking himself on the bench 
where he sat; * but if a noble bridegroom and all courtly de- 
lights do thy fantasy such offence, there is a way of deliverance, 
as thou termest it, though scarce any may undertake that way 
without certain peril, or accomplish it without loss of life.” It 
was said, that at these words certain of the knights who sur- 
rounded the chair of the lady recoiled. Perchance, her declar- 
ation that she would forfeit land and dower ere she would bow to 
the will of King Philip had been but cold fuel to the flame of 
their passion; and the condition of added mortal peril in her 
cause was, in ordinary estimation, not likely to rekindle it to a 
blaze. The Count de Monfort went on: —‘* Thy chance, I fear, 
is desperate, Lady ; but to the tears of beauty I will not refuse to 
tell it, desperate though it be. As I parted from King Philip he 
said, as it were jestingly, ‘ Thou wilt find that fortalice guarded by 
many a strong warder,—see thou do thy devoir if my hest be 
disputed ;’ and I, answering him in the same humour of mirth, 
replied, ‘ My liege, I will forfeit my head, if among the suitors 
that besiege the castle of Courtenaye and its fair wardress there 
be one who in tilt and tourney can unhorse me, or draw blood 
from between the joints of mine harness.’ If such champion ma 
be found among thy gilded wooers, summon him, Lady, in God's 
name, to aid thine appeal, and here lies my gage ;” and as he 
spoke, he flung down his glove of mail on the floor with a force 
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that made the hall resound, and the Lord of Courtenaye rock and 
quiver in his chair of state. hr” | 

‘ « Gage for gage!’ cried the Lady Isabelle, flinging down her 
glove of silk with desperate courage : — ‘* Gage.for gage !” — The 
fall of the soft light glove caused: no sound, like the clank of De 
Monfort’s heavy gauntlet; but ere the echo of the formier had 
ceased, Sir Paladour had seized it, and brandishing it at De Mon- 
fort, announced his acceptance of the challenge, ‘ if the Lady 
deigned to accept such champion of her right,”— and he 
bowed, with blushing and deferential awe to the fair being for 
whom he was perilling fame and life. - 

‘ « Valiant Knight,” said the Lady, her cheek glowing with a 
hue, and her form dilating toa grandeur more than mortal, asshe saw. 
the chosen of her heart, the first and boldest assertor of her rights ; 
— ‘“ Valiant Knight, I accept thee for my champion, and God 
and our Lady nerve thine arm to strike in the right of the de- 
fenceless and persecuted! Meanwhile, take and wear this favour 
for my sake; and may it prove a shirt of mail to a breast so bold 
and true!” And detaching an embroidered scarf from her ivory 
shoulders, she flung it round those of her kneeling champion. — 
Long before this action of the Lady, the knights had started 
from their trance, and a hundred voices claimed the combat in 
the cause of the Lady Isabelle. 

‘ «Come on—come all!” exclaimed their giant-like anta- 
gonist, with a savage but gleeful shout of defiance, — tossing his 
huge arms like the branches of an oak in a storm : — “ Mass ! it 
were mere sport to encounter scores of such velvet bodies and 
heads of feather! I will requite their new fence with certain 
convincing touches of the old discipline of tourney : — I shall be 
but half-breathed to encounter a hundred of such in the career, 
and toss them about like tennis-balls;— mine health lacks such 
exercise. An’ the court of the castle be not strewed to-morrow 
with scarfs and surcoats, plumes and favours, like a tapestried 
floor, or the path of a royal pageant, say there is no true manhoed 
left in France.” : 

‘ « A boon, a boon, my Lord of Monfort!” cried the Lady 
Isabelle, in a voice whose wonted tone of imperious gaiety was 
exchanged for one of anxious supplication. 

‘ « And of what boon may not so fair a suitor be assured ?” 
said De Monfort, involuntarily softened. 

‘ “T claim as a boon,” said the Lady, ‘ that your combat in 
the encounter to-morrow be the combat of courtesy, not the 
bloody and mortal fight 2 /’outrance.” And she added, with a de- 
licate and venial dissimulation, ‘* Heaven forefend that the noble 
blood which should be cherished for the cause of holy church, 
were spent in the cause of a woman!” 

‘ « Thou wouldst have found thy boon hard to win,” muttered 
De Monfort, “‘ could I have guessed its purport. Ho, minion !” 
he added, in a tone of furious disappointment, to his page, 
striking at the Lady’s glove rudely with his foot, “ take up that 
toy, hang it on some pillar in the castle-court, and let ” a 
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dreads to die shun to touch it with his lance to-morrow. — Lady, 
I doubt that this fence will prove sufficient barrier ; — for how, in 
the combat of courtesy that thou hast claimed, can blood be 
drawn from betwixt the joints of my mail? otherwise my grant is 
bootless as thy boon was trivial.” 

‘ « T put my trust in Heaven,” replied the trembling beauty, 
raising her eyes upward ; — a motion instantly followed by her at- 
tendants, who devoutly crossed themselves, uttering prayers to 
every saint for their Lady’s rescue. 

‘ “ For thee, boy,” said De Monfort to Paladour, “ I will turn 
pedagogue to thy vanity; and so whip this humour of valour out 
of thee, that thou shalt turn as pale at the sight of a lady’s favour 
as thou wouldst at the array of a bannered host.” 

‘ “The hue of death must be on my cheek,” said Paladour, 
‘“‘ ere it turn pale at the voice of defenceless beauty, or the stir- 
ring summons to battle; — for the former, I need no instinct as 
man, — for the latter, I lack no spirit as knight ; — yea, knight I 
say, and warrior, approved in a field where thou foughtest not,” 
he exclaimed, maddening at the sight of De Monfort’s cold and 
savage sneer. 

‘ De Monfort sat amazed, if not awed, by the power of a voice 
that pealed round the hall, like “a trumpet with a silver sound ;” 
he set down his untasted cup, in which he had been pledging the 
Abbot of Normoutier, and looked as if expecting the silent de- 
fiance he was about to meet. 

‘ Sir Paladour, after again kissing the scarf which the Lady had 
bestowed on him, and then proudly replacing it on his shoulders, 
crossed the hall, and stood full opposed to De Monfort, front to 
front, breast to breast, and eye to eye; for the Count had risen 
from his seat, and met this mute challenge of physical strength, by 
confronting the frame of an Atlas with that of an Antinous. 
Neither of them spoke, — their eyes only darkly flashing, and 
deeply fixed on each other, uttered a language more than audible 
— for it was felt by the spectators; — by the latter the issue of the 
combat was already anticipated, as they surveyed the contrasted 


figures of the champions, who still stood measuring each other 
with looks of mortal defiance.’ 


The appearance of the champions in the lists, the terrific 
contest, and the victory of the Lady’s knight, are all told with 
the same eloquence and vivacity; and there is an earnestness, 
a stirring life and action, in the whole of the writer’s inci- 
dents and descriptions, which conveys a vivid impression, and 
seems to transport the reader back into the scenes that are 
past. The same may be said of many of his characters, 
which are strongly drawn and well contrasted; though. cer- 
tainly too numerous, and too arbitrarily brought into notice. 
The enlightened piety and kind feeling of the Monk of Mont- 
calm, the heretical zeal of Mattathias and Boanerges, the 
military ardor of the Bishop’ of Toulouse, the fieree and 
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violent De Monfort, the noble Paladour, the wily and mur- 
derous Lord of Courtenaye, the foppish De Verac, and the 
humorous and honest Sir Aymer, are all well grouped..and 
supported: they maintain their own peculiar traits through- 
out; and though many of the adventures and descriptions are 
carried beyond all probable bounds, the personages who figure 
in them are always distinct, natural, strong, and interesting. 
We could quote numerous dialogues, if our limits permitted, 
that are full of variety, and equally abound in strength, pathos, 
and humor. We think that the following, — the only one 
that we can afford to give of its kind, — will form an illus- 
tration of this last remark; though we ought, in justice, to 
add that other dialogues and passages display superior power 
and effect. : 


‘ De Verac and Semonville had walked silently for an hour up 
and down ; at length the latter turned abruptly on his companion, 
— “ A thought, a sudden thought, has struck me deeply,” said he. 

‘ « That I should change my lilac scarf for one of crimson,” 
said De Verac, stopping. 

‘ “T thought of no such matter,” said Semonville, doggedly. 

‘ « And of what else couldst thou be thinking ?” said he of the 
scarf. 

‘ « Not of thy complexion, I promise thee, — but whether we 
should be sworn brothers or foes a 

‘ « Foes ! — wherefore should we be foes?” 

_ © © Nay, I know not, nor do I much care. I had as lieve be foe 
as friend with any man, —I care not whom, — such is my humour, 
I see how matters fare in this castle, whither I was sent, chiefly at 
my grandame’s instance, to woo the Lady Isabelle. This Sir 
Paladour bears down all before him. He hath foiled De Monfort 
in the lists; he makes the Lord of Courtenaye tremble at his 
board-end, if he but glance at him. I have seen it.” 

‘ And here Verac was astonished at the acuteness which fools 
often display in the observation of circumstances and manners. 
He recollected the Lord of Courtenaye had more than once 
shown terror and aversion at the sight of Paladour, and he won- 
dered at his not having first discovered and observed it. — As he 
stood silent — 

‘« Thou art more busied,” said the blunt De Semonville, 
“ twisting the scarf into folds than in listening to my words, — yet 
I tell thee the foldings of thy scarf were merely scorned ‘in the 
tourney.” 

‘ « Scorned!” repeated De Verac instantly, roused by a reflec- 
tion-on his attire. | 

« <* Yea; and I tell thee, moreover, as thou rodest into the 
lists, the ladies said ——” ; 

. ¢ & Said what ?— What could they say ? — My plumage was 
foreign, and of a most delicate fancy.” 
. Rev. Fen. 1825. N « Fool 
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* Fool as he was, Semonville felt he was now master of the key 
to which alone Verac’s feelings uttered harmony or discord, and 
he pursued his advantage. 

‘ “ Dame Marguerite, —I answer not for her taste, — Dame 
Marguerite likened your helmet to her fan ; a handle of silver, and 
a forest of feathers waving above and around.” 

‘ “¢ Malicious hag, she lied! The plumage was fair, curious, and 
well assorted.” 

‘ « Ay, and so were thine hose the night before, when thou wert 
man and yet men say there might be better legs than thine.” 

‘ *¢ T defy them !” said Verac, drawing up his hose, and show- 
ing a taper and well-formed limb. ‘I defy them! I care not 
what they say of my form and feature, —let them call me un- 
comely, — any thing, — but let them not dispraise my scarf and 
attire.” 

‘ «* Do I not point out the way to work thy will, and meet thy 
wish ?”. said Semonville. ‘‘ The Lady Isabelle scorns us both ; 
let us be brothers in arms for mere hatred, and sworn friends for 
mortal malice, — for methinks I would like to defeat that Paladour 
of his love.” 

‘ « Thou sayest well, and I accept thy pledge,” said De Verac, 
after pausing a moment, and then he grasped eagerly the proffered 
hand of Semonville. | 

‘ At that moment a wild and horrid cry, the fierce yell of mas- 
culine agony, in its most horrid extremity, made Verac relax his 
grasp. , 

eK The work of hell is going on below,” he cried, in the horror 
of sudden conviction: then, with an illapse of gallant feeling 
which was indeed natural to him, ‘* Could brand or lance aid 
them, I would hack them to splinters on the dungeon-walls, 
wherein they have inclosed themselves; but no mortal help may 
avail them now.” 

« « An I had my grandmother’s spells,” muttered Semonville. 
“IT would no more heed fiends well inclosed in a vault, (where IE 
might deal with them roundly, provided they never passed their 
bounds,) than I would a community of the heretics, whom I would 
indeed give their choice of death by flame or sword, or as they 
might wish, — for I always seek to be courteous in such matters ; 
- but in truth I will confess to thee, that mine hair stands almost 
upright. And I have no weapons,” he added, half drawing his 
dagger, ‘‘ for such an enemy as they are dealing with now.” And 
he was hastening from the hall. | | 

‘ « Tt were pity and shame to leave them in such strait,” said 
Verac, his natural courage struggling with his superstitious feel- 
ings. Another horrid and indescribable sound bursting on his 
ears, made him catch Semonville’s arms for support. 

‘ « Tt were worse,” said Semonville, pushing him out, “ to 
have this huge hall crumble over our heads: — mine, I know, 
could never sustain the weight, however thicker skulls might fare. 
If this gear hold in the castle of Courtenaye, I would sooner 
couch in my grandmother’s closet, which all know to be — 
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than in the chamber of the Lady Isabelle. If one must needs be 
haunted, it were better by the ghosts of one’s own family than by 
those of strangers. What the devil dalliest thou for?” 

‘ « JT doubt I have left a certain favour behind me,” said Verac, 
lingering: “ it was a knot, couleur-de-rose, which I always bore on 
the sleeve of my purple tunic, since a fair hand 

‘ « Tarry an thou wilt,” said Semonville, hurrying away him- 
self: “ perchance, if thou delayest, no fair hand, but a fiery fang, 
will fasten on thee another kind of favour.” 

‘“ The saints forbid!” cried Verac, darting through the 
passage. 

‘+ Amen, Amen!” quoth Semonville, who was first in the 
flight. 

‘ Rapidly as they sought and gained their apartments, the 
fearful sounds they had heard seemed to pursue them. They 
paused, —listened,— the sounds ceased on a sudden, —they 
plunged inte their beds, and drawing their silken quilts high above 
their heads, muttered their night-spells earnestly under the quiver- 
ing coverlet.’ 





In the third and fourth volumes, — but there ought not to 
have been four, according to the plan and progress of the 
plot, — we begin to be sensible rather too early of the diminish- 
ing interest of the work; and the hand of a master is want- 
ing as we approach nearer to its final developement. ll the 
heroes seem to possess a miraculous gift of life; for, when we 
are led to think that they are quietly laid in the earth, after 
having received wounds enough to “ kill off” a regiment, we 
suddenly behold them figuring once more in the * tilted field,” 
where they “ fight all their battles o’er again,” and “ thrice 
they slay the slain.” We are thus presented with the same 
imcidents and characters, even to satiety; and we sigh to 
reach the dénouement of a story, which at the same time is 
but too easily foreseen. The most imminent danger which 
threatens the hero, Sir Paladour, ceases almost to excite 
commiseration, and the delicate situation and hair-breadth 
escapes of the Lady Isabelle do not impose on us for a mo- 
ment. We perceive that they are both destined to triumph 
“ over fate and time,” and may safely defy the bitterest per- 
secutions of a host of enemies; protected as they are by the 
shield of love and chivalry, whose miraculous power never 
deserts them until they are made finally happy. 
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Art. VIII. Journal of a Voyage to Brazil, and Residence there, 
during Part of the Years 1821, 1822, 1823. By Maria Graham. 
4to. pp.340. With Eleven Plates and Nine Vignettes. 21, 2s, 
Boards. Longman and Co. 1824. 


PeEBHars it may not be known to all those of our readers 
who have been gratified by the former productions of 
Mrs. Graham, (her Journal and Letters from India, Life of 
Poussin, &c.) that this observing and accomplished traveller 
was the wife of a captain in the British navy, with whom 
she undertook her distant and enterprizing voyages. It ap-~ 
pears that she went to India in the Hecate sloop of war, of 
which Captain G. was then Commander, and subsequently 
accompanied him in the Doris frigate to Brazil. On the pas- 
sage from Rio to Chile, a severe illness deprived her of her 
husband and protector; placing her in circumstances of re- 
duced comfort and importance at an immense distance from 
her home, with spirits reduced and health injured by her loss. 
In Lord Cochrane, however, who had been a youthful mess- 
mate of Captain Graham, she found one of the kindest and 
most ‘serviceable of friends; and it is no matter of wonder 
that she delights not only in recording his private friendship to 
her, but his public exploits in the naval service in which he was 
then engaged. Uninterested readers may think that she en- 
ters into these details with too flowing and too partial a 
pen: but it seems to us that her individual feelings and his 
Lordship’s conduct towards her are alike honorable to each ; 
and the man who views that oflicer’s public career without 
interest, when driven from the service of his own country by 
a harsh proceeding, and engaged in supporting the cause of 
South American independence, cannot be much concerned in 


Cr-2.. «_.__ the transactions of the age in which he lives. 


Mrs. G.’s Letters from India, which were noticed in our 
Ixxviith volume, p. 258., have acquired for her a high rank as 
a literary tourist. Less metaphysical, less eloquent, and less 
polished perhaps than Madame de Staél, she rivals that cele- 
brated woman in picturesque delineation, sagacity of observ- 
ation, and liberality of sentiment ; while she surpasses her in 

comprehension of view, in scientific acquirement, and in that 
ractical heroism which meets undisheartened the conflict 
with difficulty, with peril, with sickness, and with distress. If 
Madame de Staél was long the hostess and the mouth-piece 
of the baffled patriots of French emancipation, Mrs, Graham 
has been the unblemished companion of the heroes of South 
America; and if she has less assisted to direct, she has not 
less assisted to observe, this other important struggle of the 
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Mrs. Graham’s Voyage to Brazil. 1st 
friends of freedom. A sketch of the History of Brazil, to 


the present time, occupies seventy-six introductory pages. 

The Doris frigate left England on the 31st of July, 1821. 
Madeira and Teneriffe were visited during the voyage ; and, 
on the 21st of September following, the ship reached Per- 
nambuco, on the coast of Brazil. This city is well described, 
and tempted the Captain to about a month’s stay. ;Warlaté 


prevailing between the Royalists and the Patriots, it was then ° 


in a state of siege, and Mrs. Graham was advised by a Por- 
tuguese officer to remain altogether in the ship: but, as she 
says, she had never seen a town in such a state, and was deter- 


mined to contemplate it. She accordingly landed, with some 
officers.of the Doris. 


‘ The name of Pernambuco, which is that of the captainship, 
is now generally applied to the capital, which consists of two 
parts; Ist, the city of Olinda, which was founded by the Portu- 
guese, under Duarte Coelho Pedreiro, about 1530 or 1540, and, 
as its name implies, on a beautiful snot, where moderate but 
abrupt hills, a fine river, and thick wood, combine to charm the 
eye; but the approach to it by sea must always have been difficult, 
if not dangerous ; and, 2dly, the town of Recife de Pernambuco, 
or the Reef of Pernambuco, built by the Dutch, under Maurice 
of Nassau, and by them called Maurice Town. It is a singular, 
spot, well fitted for trade ; it is situated upon several sand banks, 
divided by salt-water creeks and the mouth of two fresh-water. 
rivers, connected by three bridges, and divided into as many parts ; 
Recife, properly so called, where are the castles of defence, and. 
the dock-yard, and the traders; Sant Antonio, where: are- the: 


government-house, the two principal churches, one for. the white: 


and one for the black population ; and Boa Vista, where the richer 
merchants, or more idle inhabitants, live among their gardens, 
and where convents, churches, and: the bishop’s palace, give an 
air of importance to the very neat town around them. : 
‘ All this I knew before I landed, and thought I was pretty well 
prepared for Pernambuco. But no previous knowledge could do 
away the wonder with which one must enter that very extraordi- 
nary port. From the ship, which is anchored three miles from the 
town, we see that vessels lie within a reef on which the sea is per- 
petually breaking, but till I was actually within that reef, I had 
not the least idea of the nature of the harbour: the swell going: 
ashore would have seemed tremendous, had we not been prepared 
for it, and made our passage of three miles a very long one. We 
approached the sandy beach between Recife and Olinda so nearly, 
that I thought we were going to land there; when coming abreast 
of a tower on a rock, where the sea was breaking violently, we. 
turned short round, and found ourselves within a marvellous natural’ 
break-water, heard the surf dashing without, and saw the spray, 
but we ourselves were sailing along smoothly and.calmly, as if in 
amill-pond, ‘The rock of which the reef is formed, is said to 7 
N 3 coral ; 
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coral ; but it is so coated with barnacle and limpet above barnacle 
and limpet, that I can see nothing but the remainder of these 
shells for many feet down, and as deep into the rock as our ham- 
mers will break. It extends from a good way to the northward 
of Paraiba to Olinda, where it sinks under water, and then rises 
abruptly at Recife, and runs on to Cape St. Augustine, where it 


. is interrupted by the bold granite head, that shoots through it into 


the ocean: it then re-appears, and continues, interruptedly, to- 
wards the south. The breadth of the harbour here between the 
reef and the main land varies from a few fathoms to three quarters 
of a mile; the water is deep close to the rock, and there the ves- 
sels often moor. There is a bar at the entrance of the harbour, 
over which there is, in ordinary tides, sixteen feet water, so that 
ships of considerable burden lie here. His Majesty’s brig Alac- 
rity lay some time within the reef; and two feet more water on 
the bar would have enabled the Doris to have entered, though, 
as far as I have seen, there would be no room to turn about if she 
wished to go out again. The reef is certainly one of the wonders 
of the world; it is scarcely sixteen feet broad at top. It slopes 
off more rapidly than the Plymouth break-water, to a great depth 
on the outside, and is perpendicular within, to many fathoms. 
Here and there, a few inequalities at the top must formerly have 
annoyed the harbour in high tides or strong winds, but Count 
Maurice remedied this, by laying huge blocks of granite into the 
faulty places ; and.has thus alived the top level, and the har- 
bour safe at all times. The Count had intended to build ware- 
houses along the reef, but his removal from the government 
prevented his doing so. A small fort near the entrance defends 
it, and indeed always must, so narrow and sudden is the passage. 
Near it, a light-house is in a fair way of being soon finished, at 
the very extremity of the reef, and these are the only two build- 
ings on this extraordinary line of rock. We rowed up the har- 
bour among vessels of all nations, with the town on one: side, and 
the reef on the other, until we came to one of the wide creeks, 
over which the Dutch built a fine stone bridge, new in decay. 
We were a good deal struck with the beauty of the scene; the 
buildings are pretty large, and white; the land low and sandy,. 
spotted with bright green tufts of grass, and adorned with palm- 
trees. A few years ago a violent flood nearly destroyed the 
greater part of the centre of the bridge, yet the arches still serve 
to support light wooden galleries on each side of it, and. the houses. 


and gateways are still standing at either end. We landed pretty 
near the bridge.’ — 


‘ Having paid our visit to the Governor, we proceeded to walk 
about the town. The streets are paved partly with blueish peb- 
bles from the beach, partly with red or grey granite. The houses 
are three or four stories high, built of a whitish stone, and all are 
white-washed, with door-posts and window-frames of brown stone. 
The ground floor consists of shops, or lodging for the negroes, and 
stables: the floor above is generally appropriated to counting- 
houses and ware-rooms; and the dwelling-house still — 
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kitchen being universally at the top, by which means the lower 
part of the house is kept cool. I was surprised to find it so pos- 
sible to walk out without inconvenience from the heat, so near the 
equator; but the constant sea-breeze, which sets in here every da 
at ten o'clock, preserves a temperature under which it is at al 
times possible to take exercise. The hot time of the day is from 
eight, when the land-breeze fails, to ten. As we were to pass the 
stone bridge on our way back to the boat, which was ordered to 
meet us at the point of Recife, because the receding tide would 
have left it dry in the’ creek where we landed, we left it on 
one hand, and walked through Sant Antonio towards Boa Vista. 
When we came to the wooden bridge, 350 paces long, connecting 
it with Sant Antonio, we found that it had been cut through the 
middle, and is only now passable by means of two planks easily 
withdrawn, in case the besiegers should get possession of Boa 
Vista. Nothing can be prettier of its kind than the fresh green 
landscape, with its broad river winding through it, which is seen 
on each hand from the bridge, and the white buildings of the trea- 
sury and mint, the convents, and private houses, most of which 
have gardens. ‘The verdure is delightful to an English eye; and 
I doubt not that the flat meadows, and slowly-flowing water, 
were particularly attractive to the Dutch founders of Recife. We 
walked back by the stone bridge, 280 paces long, as we intended ; 
in vain did we look for shops; not one was open, the shopkeepers 
being all on military duty. They form the militia, and, as many of 
them are from Europe, and as they all expect to be plundered 
should the country Brazilians take the town by force, they are 
most zealous in their attendance as soldiers. 

‘ At each end of every street we found a light gun, and at the 
heads of the bridges two, with lighted mache by them, and at 
each post we were challenged by the guard. At the end of the 
stone bridge, at the Ponte dos tres Pontes*, next to Recife, the 
‘guards are more numerous and strict. In this quarter, the chief 
riches of the place are lodged, and that is the point most easily 
defended. It is very nearly surrounded with water, the houses 
are high, strongly built, and close together, the streets being very 
narrow ; and the strong gateways at each end of the bridge might 
secure time to demolish it entirely, and thus render that part of the 
town secure, except by the sand-bank communicating with Olinda, 
and that is guarded by two considerable forts. 

“ We had hardly gone fifty paces into Recife, when we were 
absolutely sickened by the first sight of a slave-market. It was the 
first time either the boys or I had been in a slave-country ; and, 
however strong and poignant the feelings may be at home, when 
imagination pictures slavery, they are nothing compared to the 
staggering sight of a slave-market. It was thinly stocked, owing 
to the circumstances of the town; which cause most of the 
owners of new slaves to keep them closely shut up in the depdts. 
Yet about fifty young creatures, boys and girls, with all the appear- 





‘ * A little fort which defends the entrance to Recife.’ 
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ance of disease and famine consequent upon scanty food and 
long confinement in unwholesome places, were sitting and lying | 
about among the filthiest animals’ in the streets. The sight sent 
us home to the ship with the heart-ache ; and resolution, “ not 
loud but deep,” that nothing in our power should be considered 
too little, or too great, that can tend to abolish or to alleviate 
slavery.’ 


Many interesting particulars, relative to this horrid subject 
of slavery, incidentally occur in various pages of the work. 
For instance : 


‘ The other day I took up some old Bahia newspapers, num- 
bers of the Idade d’Ouro, and I find in the list of ships entered 
during three months of this year, 





Alive. Dead. 
‘1 slave-ship from Moyanbique, 25th March, with 313 180 
‘lditto - - 6th March 378 61 
‘lditto + - 30th May 293 10 
‘I ditto - - 29th June from Molendo, 357 102 
‘lditto - - 26th June 233 21 

1574 374 





So-that of the cargoes of these five ships reckoned thus accident- 
ally, more than one in five had died on the passage !’ 


7 On the 17th of October following, the voyagers reached 
Bahia, to which nearly two months were devoted, and on De- 
cember 15. they arrived at Rio de Janeiro. 


‘Nothing that I have ever seen,’ exclaims Mrs. Grahan, ‘ is 
comparable in beauty to this bay: Naples, the Firth of Forth, 
Bombay harbour, and Trincomalee, each of which I thought per- 
fect in their beauty, all must yield to this, which surpasses each 
in its different way. Lofty mountains, rocks of clustered columns, 
juxuriant wood, bright flowery islands, green banks, all mixed 
with white buildings; each little eminence crowned with its 
church or fort; ships at anchor or in motion ; and innumerable 
boats flitting about in such a delicious climate, — combine to ren- 
der Rio de Janeiro the most enchanting scene that imagination 
can conceive. We anchored first close to a small island, called 
Villegagnon, about two miles from the entrance of the harbour. 
That, island, however small, was the site of the first colony 
founded by the Frenchman Villegagnon, under the patronage of 
Coligny, whom he betrayed. The Admiral had intended it as a 
refuge for the persecuted Hugunots; but when Villegagnon had, 
by his means, formed the settlement, he began to persecute them 
also: the colony fell into decay, and became an easy conquest to 
Mem de Sa, the Portuguese. captain-general of Brazil.’ 


At Rio, Mrs. G. met with Count Hogendorp, a Prussian, 
who had been a General Officer under Bonaparte, and mi- 
grated alter his master’s misfortunes. 


‘ On 
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©‘ On the annexation of Holland to France, he entered the 
French service with the rank of full colonel. He was always a 
great favourite with Napoleon, to whom his honesty and disinter- 
estedness in money matters seem to have been valuable, in pro- 
portion as these qualities were scarce among his followers. The 
Count’s affection for him is excessive, I should have said unac- 
countable, had he not shewn me a letter written to him by the 
Emperor’s own hand, on the death of his child, in which, besides 
much general kindness, there is even a touch of tenderness I had 
not looked for. During the disastrous expedition to Russia, Ho- 
gendorp was entrusted with the government of Poland, and kept 
his court at Wilna. His last public service was performed in the 
defence of Hamburgh, where he was lieutenant-governor.’ 


In a note, it is added: 


‘ Count Hogendorp died while I was in Chile. Napoleon had 
left him by his will five thousand pounds sterling, but the old man 
did not live to know this proof of the recollection of his old 
master. As he approached his end, the Emperor Don Pedro sent 
to him such assistance, and paid him such attention as his state re- 
quired or admitted of, and had given orders concerning his funeral ; 
but it was found at his death that he was a Protestant, and one of 
the Protestant consuls therefore caused him to be properly in- 
terred in the English burial-ground. On undressing him after 
death, his body was found to be tattooed like those of the natives 
of the eastern islands.’ 


A fortnight’s cruise to Bahia interrupts the sojourn at Rio, 
which terminates March 10. 1822. A gentle hint to the 
British Admiralty is given in the journal. 


‘ Captain Graham not feeling well enough to leave the ship, I 
went with Captain Prescott of the Aurora, to visit the French 
Commodore Roussin on board the Amazone. I have seldom been 
better pleased. The captains of the other French ships were 
there, to receive us. All the urbanity of Frenchmen, joined with 
the delightful frankness of the profession, assured us we were 
welcome. The ship itself, every part of which we saw, is a model 
of all that can be done, either in the dock-yard at home, or by 
officers afloat, for comfort, health, and cleanliness, and is well as a 
man of war. Her captain, however, is a superior man; and mony 
ships of every and any nation might be visited before his equa 
would be met with. I wish it were possible that we should intro- 
duce into our ships the oven on the lower deck, which gives fresh 
bread twice a week for the whole ship’s company, not only for the 
sake of the bread, but the heating it must air and ventilate the ship.’ 


The voyage round Cape Horn was next undertaken, and a 
slow progress along the coast of Chile, where Captain Graham 
died ; an event which is recorded in a way that shews equal 
good feeling and good sense. ‘This visit to Chile is narrated 
In a separate volume. Mrs. Graham returned with Lord 
Cochrane to Rio de Janeiro, which they reached 13th March, 

1825. 
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1823. She stayed there nine months, and landed in England 
18th December, 1823. Having, meanwhile, acquired the 
Portuguese language, her observations during this second 
stay apply more to the history and manners of the people, and 
less to the scenery and botany. 

The late revolution is thus sketched: 


‘ The impossibility of continuing united to Portugal had be- 
come daily more apparent. All the southern provinces were eager 
to declare their independence. Pernambuco and its dependencies 
had long manifested a similar feeling, and the province of Bahia 
was equally inclined to freedom, although the city was full of Por- 
tuguese troops under General Madeira, and receiving constant re- 
inforcements and supplies from Lisbon. 

‘ The Cortes seemed resolved on bringing matters to extremi- 
ties ; the language used in their sessions with respect to the Prince 
was highly indecent. Such commanders either by sea or land as 
obeyed him, unless by force, were declared traitors, and he was 
ordered home anew within four months, under pain of submittin 
to the future disposition of the Cortes ; and they decreed that the 
whole means of government should be employed to enforce obe- 
dience. The Brazilian members did indeed remonstrate and pro- 
test formally against these proceedings ; but they were over-ruled ; 
and the spectators in the galleries, on one occasion, went so far as 
to cry *“* Down with the Brazilian !” 

‘ In the months of June and July, Madeira began to make sal- 
lies into the country around Bahia, as if it had been possessed by 
an-enemy; and, indeed, he quickly found one most formidable. 
The town of Cachoeira, large and populous, and intimately con- 
nected with the hardy inhabitants of the Certam, soon became the 
head-quarters of crowds of patriots, who assembled there, and 
resolved to expel the Portuguese from their capital. 

‘ They began to form regular troops; but though they were 
abundantly supplied with beef and other provisions, they were in 
want of arms and ammunition, and sent to Rio de Janeiro to 
represent their situation to the Prince, and request assistance. 
They were also in great distress for salt to preserve their provi- 
sions ; and as to accoutrements, raw hides supplied the place of 
almost every thing. An apothecary, in Cachoeira, shortly began 
to boil sea-water in sugar-coppers, to make salt, and soon reduced 
the price of that article, so that the quantity at first sold for ten 
pataccas (eighteen shillings) fell to seven vintems (seven-pence). 
The same apothecary, collecting all the saltpetre in the neigh- 
bourhood, applied himself to making of gunpowder, and a fortu- 
nate discovery of some hundred barrels smuggled into Itaparica 
by some English, was of essential use to them. But they had no 
cannon, no lead for ball for their muskets and matchlocks ; the 
lead, indeed, and a quantity of gun-locks, their friends within the 
city contrived to smuggle to them ; and their guns were supplied 
in the following manner. In each engenho, there was an old gun 
or two for the purpose of balancing some part of the machinery ; 
these were at once scnt to Cachoeira, where, being en ae 
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bushed by an ingenious blacksmith, they were rendered service- 
able ; and the patriots ventured to take the field against Madeira’s 
parties, even before the arrival of any assistance from Rio. 

‘ Meantime, news of these transactions arrived at Rio, as well 
as notice of the decrees of, the Cortes at Lisbon. The Prince and 
people no longer hesitated. His Royal Highness, together with 
the senate, issued proclamations on the $d of June, calling to- 
gether a representative and legislative assembly, to be composed 
of members from every province and town, to meet in the city of 
Rio; and on the Ist of August he published that noble manifesto, 
by which the independence of Brazil was openly asserted, the 
grounds of its claims clearly stated, and the people exhorted to 
let no voice but that of honour be heard among them, and to let 
the shores, from the Amazons to the Plata, resound with no cry 
but that of independence. On the same day, a decree was put 
forth to resist the hostilities of Portugal, containing the following 
articles : — Ist, All troops sent by any country whatever, without 
leave obtained from the Prince, shall be accounted enemies: 2d, 
If they come in peace, mes shall remain on board their ships, and 
shall not communicate with the shore; but, having received sup- 
plies, shall depart: 3d, That in case of disobedience, they shall 
be repulsed by force: 4th, If they force a landing in any weak 
point, the inhabitants shall retire to the interior, with all their 
moveables, and the militia shall make war as guerillas against the 
strangers: 5th, That all governors, &c. shall fortify their ports, 
&c.: 6th, Reports to be forthwith made of the state of the ports 
in Brazil, for that end. 

‘ This last decree had been anticipated by the Pernambucans, 
who had marched a body of troops to the assistance of the patriots 
of Cachoeira, and amost harassing warfare was commenced against 
the Portuguese in St. Salvador: these last had received a rein- 
forcement of 700 men on the 8th of August; but they had hardly 
‘had time to exult in their arrival, when a squadron ems Rio Ja- 
‘neiro disembarked at Alagoas 5000 guns, six field-pieces, 270,000 
cartridges, 2000 pikes, 500 carbines, 500 pistols, 500 cutlasses, 
and 260 men, chiefly officers, under Brigadier-General Lebatu, 
who soon joined the patriots, and fixed his head-quarters at Cacho- 
eira, having stretched a line of troops across the peninsula on 
‘which the town is placed, and thus cut it off from provisions on 
that side; but the sea being still open, supplies were abundant, 
riot only from abroad, but from the opposite island of Itaparica. 
That fertile district, however, was soon occupied by the Brazilians ; 
and Madeira had only his supplies from seaward, unless he could 
by force dislodge the Brazilians from their quarters on that island. 

‘ The cabinet of Rio became sensible that it was necessary to 
provide a naval force, if they wished to preserve the kingdom 
from the farther attacks of Portugal, or to dislodge the enemy 
from his strong hold in Bahia. Accordingly, the agents of the 
government in England were employed to engage officers and 
men: some were collected on the spot; others, such as Captain 
David Jewet, from Buenos Ayres and America, were instantly 
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employed ; and aJl exertions were made to repair such of the 
ships left behind by King John as would bear the repairs. 

* At length, on the 12th of October, the birth-day of the 
Prince, the troops being, as usual, assembled in the great square 
of Santa Anna, and a great concourse of people attending, the 
Prince was suddenly hailed Emperor of Brazil, and the kingdom 
changed in style and title, and all dependence on, or connection 
with, Portugal, for ever abjured. 

‘ This event seemed to give new spirit to the war of Bahia: as 
it exasperated the Portuguese, so it encouraged the Brazilians, 
now assured of independence. Madeira, resolved, if possible, to 

ain a communication with Nazareth on one of the rivers of the 

econcave, which is most fertile, and furnishes abundance of 
farinha, sent one hundred men of the Cacadores, under Colonel 
Russel, to attempt to gain possession of the Ilha do Medo, which 
commands the Funil, or passage between the mainland and Ita- 
parica leading to Nazareth; but their boats grounded, and they 
were obliged to wait for the tide, while the Brazilians, who are ex- 
cellent marksmen, and were concealed among the bushes ashore, 
picked them off at leisure. Another expedition, equally unfortu- 
nate, was sent with a large gun-vessel to Cachoeira, and arrived 
off the public square, just as it was filled with people proclaiming 
the Emperor. The guns began to play on the mob ; but the tide 
was low, and the shot, instead of reaching the people, only struck 
the quays, and did little damage. The Brazilian soldiers now 
crowded to the wharfs, and thence commenced so brisk a fire on 
the enemy, that the commander of the vessel retreated hastily 
without killing a man, though he lost many. In this action Dona 
Maria de Jesus distinguished herself ; for the spirit of patriotism 
had not confined itself to the men. : 

‘ The most considerable expedition sent by Madeira from Bahia 
was to the Punto de Itaparica, the possession of which was becom- 
ing daily more important, as the provisions in the town diminished. 
For this purpose 1500 men were embarked on board the Prom- 
tadao, and two other brigs of war; they were to land half on one 
side, and half on the other of the little peninsula forming the 
Punto, on which there is a small fort and town, which the troops 
were to attack while the brigs fired on the fort. The passage 
from Bahia to this point is usually of six or seven hours at most, 
allowing for a contrary wind ; but these vessels were two days in 
reaching it, by which time the Brazilians had thrown up heaps of 
sand; behind which they lay concealed, and deliberately fired on 
the Lusitanians as they passed, and committed great slaughter, 
without the loss of a man, though they had several wounded. This 
action, if it may be called so, took place on the 2d of January, 
1823, and lasted from noon till sunset. } 

‘ Meantime, the land-side of the city had been harassed by con- 
tinual attacks, and the troops worn out with constant watching ; 
for the Brazilians were continually riding about in the woods, and 
beating marches, and causing their trumpets to sound to charge in 
the night, and by the time the enemy could reach the spot they 
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were fled. On the 18th of November, 1822, however, Madeira 
made a sortie, and was met by the Brazilians at Piraja, between 
two and three leagues from the city, when a severe action took 
place, with some loss on both sides, and both claimed the victory ; 
but as the Lusitanians retired to the town, and the Brazilians took 
up new positions close to the city gates, the advantage must un- 
doubtedly have been on the side of the latter. Meantime, the 
scarcity of frésh provisions was such, that all the foreign merchants 
who had families, and who could by any means remove, did’ so. 
All the country-houses were abandoned, and the people crowded 
into the town. The heaviest contributions were levied -on all 
natives and foreigners, and the misery of a siege was coming upon 
the city. 

‘ Rio de Janeiro presented a very different spectacle. The 
inhabitants were decorating their town with triumphal arches for 
the coronation of their Emperor, who, on the Ist of December, 
was solemnly crowned in the chapel of the palace, which serves 
as the cathedral; and it is no exaggeration to say, that the whole 
of southern Brazil presented one scene of joy. 

‘¢ The ministers, no less than the monarch, were beloved. The 
finances began to assume a most flourishing aspect: large sub- 
scriptions flowed in from all quarters for the equipment of a 
fleet ; and an invitation had been sent to Lord Cochrane. to com- 
mand it. The Emperor had accepted the most moderate income 
that ever crowned head was contented withal*, in order to spare 
his people. He visited his dock-yards and arsenals himself; at- 
tended business of every kind ; encouraged improvements in ever 
department ; and Brazil had begun to assume a most flourishing 
aspect.’ 


Mrs. Graham was honored with the attention of the Em- 
peror and Empress, and appointed preceptress to the young 
Princess. — We must now attend to her account of Chile. 





Art. IX. Journal of a Residence in Chile, during the Year 
1822; and a Voyage from Chile to Brazil in 1823. By Maria 
Graham. 4to. pp. 520. With Fourteen Plates and Ten 
Vignettes. 2/.12s.6d. Longmanand Co. 1824. 


T appears to us that Mrs. Graham has acted with great 
judgment in separating wholly her account of Chile from 
her account of Brazil; and, although the date of her journal 
respecting the western shores of South America intervenes 
between her two visits to Rio Janeiro, yet the entire distinct- 
ness of topic renders this disunion welcome. ‘The introduc- 
tion to the description of Chile, which occupies above a 
hundred pages, is a valuable historical document. Of the 


first six years of its revolution, no account had been given to 
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the European public by any of the actors or spectators of the. 
scene; and even the official records made on the spot were on 
some occasion burnt, in order to prevent them from falling _ 
into the hands of the Spaniards: but it was Mrs. Graham’s 

fortune, while in that country, to become acquainted 
with seyeral persons who were practically engaged in the great 
conflict, and -who allowed her to write down from their verbal 
account the main particulars which she has here. detailed. Her 
narrative, therefore, is strictly original testimony, the record 
of the evidence of living witnesses; and it will probably 
be consulted by the future historians of Chile, as funda- 
mental authority for describing the first totterings steps of the 
infant-giant Independence. ‘To the Director O’Higgins she 
was especially indebted for a series of facts which passed 
under his own eyes, and which, from his supreme station, he 
could contemplate in' the most comprehensive and luminous 
point of view. From this introduction we shall make an ex- 
tract, characteristic of the local savage characters which have 
occasionally acquired importance in these imperfectly civilized. 
districts. 

* It is now time to return to the domestic affairs of Chile. Be- 
nevidies still kept up an active and cruel warfare in the’ south ; 
and Jose Miguel Carrera, improved by the experience of eight 
years, and thirsting for revenge on the destroyers of his brothers, 
was at the head of a small but determined army, and*had fought 
his way across the continent of South America, making alliances 
with the Indians, and keeping up a correspondence with Bene- 
vidies by their means as well as with numerous discontented per- 
sons in Chile. Benevidies had met with various success, but 
upon the whole had lost ground. The patriot commanders, of 
whom Freiré was certainly the most distinguished, had gradually 
closed in upon him, and though he had incited the Indians to 
commit great ravages, and to burn the farms and carry off the 
produce of the southern provinces, he received no such aid from 
them as could prevent his final destruction, unless he received 
assistance from abroad, which the superiority of the Chileno 
squadron rendered almost hopeless. 7 

‘ On the 31st of August, Carrera’s army, reduced by its very 
victories, and now consisting only of 500 soldiers, but embar- 
rassed with a number of women and other followers, was completely 
routed. 

¢ Carrera himself, and his second in command Don Jose Maria 
Benevente, with twenty-three other officers, were taken at the Punta 
del Medano, and carried to Mendoza, where he and several of his 
principal officers were shot in the public market-place, by, in my 
opinion, a piece of the most unjustifiable cruelty and false policy. 
I refer to Mr. Yates’s paper in the Appendix for the reason of 
Benevente’s safety, and the particulars of the death = : “os 
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Miguel: the gazettes in which these things were announced to 
the public breathe a fierce and atrocious spirit of revenge, 
disgraceful to the leaders of the nation and to the age. 

‘Don Jose Miguel Carrera was only thirty-five years of age. 
His person was remarkably handsome, and his countenance beau- 
tiful and prepossessing. I have heard that his eyes seemed even 
to possess a power of fascination over those he addressed. Among 
all who have arisen to notice in the struggle for South American 
independence, he was undoubtedly the most amiable; his genius 
was versatile, his imagination lively, and his powers great, where 
he chose to apply them. I have heard that while at Montevideo, 
he wished to print some papers for distribution, and not havin 
the means to do so, he shut himself up for weeks, and actuall 
constructed a press, and printed’his manifesto himself. His spirit 
was gay and cheerful, and his body indefatigable ; but he had 
little prudence and no reserve, so that he was as little to be 
trusted with the plans of others as depended on in his own, 
which, however, were always conceived with precision and energy, 
and bore directly on the point he aimed at; but then he pro- 
claimed them too openly. He wanted education, for he had 
neither principles nor reading to direct him; and his character 
altogether appears to me to resemble no one so much as that 
of Charles the Second’s Duke of Buckingham. It is no wonder, 
therefore, that he did not succeed in placing himself, or rather in 
keeping himself, at the head of any of the newly freed states of 
South America. His love of pleasure led him into expenses which 
swallowed up the means of either bribing or paying followers, and 
his careless, easy nature prevented his securing those who might 
be dangerous to him. — 

‘ After his death, his principal followers and some of his nearer 
connexions were put in close confinement, others were banished, 
and some escaped to the woods and mountains, where they lived 
precariously till they were either ableto get to some friendly place, 
or till the act of oblivion of September, 1822, allowed them to 
return to their houses. 

‘ The fortune of Chile was thus delivered from the dangers 
arising from that powerful and activefamily. The father had died 
shortly after the execution of his other two sons, and now the last 
and greatest of his house was gone. Of those bearing the same 
name, Don Carlos, a quiet citizen, lived at his farm at Vina a la 
Mar, near Valparaiso, without meddling in politics, and of his 
three sons, one only survived, whose low habits and mean mind 
seemed to secure him from either doing or experiencing evil. Of 
the other two, one had perished early in the revolution, and the 
other had been killed in an insurrection at Juan Fernandez, whither 
he had been banished. 

‘ The tranquillity of the state was still farther secured by the 
total overthrow of Benevidies, in the month of December. This 
man was the son of the inspector of the prison of Quirihue of 
Conception, and had been a foot-soldier in the first army of the 
patriots ; having been made prisoner by the royalists, he — 
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their army, and was taken soon after by Makénna, who sent him 
to head-quarters on the banks of the Maule, to be tried as a de- 
serter: thence he escaped, by setting fire to the hut in which he 
was confined, and returned to the royalists, when he soon distin- 


guished himself by his talents, and bore an honourable rank in 


the army of Osorio at the battle of Maypu. There he was again 
taken prisoner, and was condemned to death as a deserter, in 


‘company with many others: he fell among the dead, but did not 
“@ie as was supposed; and in a romantic way he sent to request 


an interview with San Martin, who appointed to meet him in the 
plaga alone, and the signal of recognition to be three sparks from 
the mechero.* Benevidies struck the signal, San Martin pre- 
sented his pistol in return ; Benevidies put it aside, and observing 
him start, assured him, he did not wish to murder, but to serve 
him, which he could do effectually by his local knowledge of the 
southern provinces, and his personal acquaintance with the troops 
there. San Martin sccepted his services, but retained the dread 
of him, which his sudden and ghastly appearance before him 
had exeited ; and, therefore, although there was not the slightest 
gone for supposing he meant to betray him, he began to suspect 
im, and attempted to seize his person once more. But the spirit 
of Benevidies revolted at this: being accused of treachery he 
turned traitor, if it can be called so, and openly joined Osorio; 
animated by a fierce desire of revenge, which, once awakened, 
never slept in his bosom. Hence arose the cruelties, and they 
are monstrous, with which he is charged. He murdered his pri- 
soners in cold blood; and his great délight was to invite the 
captured officers to an elegant entertainment, and after they had 
eaten and drunk, march them into his court-yard, while he stood 
at the window to see them shot. Some to whom he had promised 
Safety he delivered over to the Indians, whose cruel customs 
with regard to prisoners of war he well knew; and they were 
horribly murdered. When General Prieto wrote to inform him 
of the fall of Lima, and the hopelessness of his further perse- 
verance in warfare, he answered, that he would “ struggle against 
Chile with his last soldier, even although it should be acknow- 
ledged by the king and the nation.” He fitted out a privateer to 
cruize against every flag, and so to provide himself with food 
and ammunition; and at length, on the first of February, 1822, 
finding he could hold out no longer, he attempted to escape to 
some of the Spanish ports in asmall boat, but being ri ig to 
put into Topocalma for water, he was recognised, seized, and 
sent to Santiago, where, on the 21st, he was tried and sentenced 
to death. 
‘ On the 23d he was dragged from prison, tied to the tail of 
a mule, and then hanged in the palace square: his head and hands 
were cut off, to be exposed in the towns he had ravaged in the 
south, and such indignities. offered to his remains as appeared 
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segars, which every person in Chile carries with him.’ 7 
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more like the revenge of savages than the punishment of a just 
government in the nineteenth century. 

‘ However, though the Director gave way to this execution, 
he forbid any of the followers of Benevidies to be punished with 
death, as the continental part of Chile was now free from enemies ; 
and there only remained the troops under Quintanilla, who still 
held out in Chiloe.’ 


The journal kept by Mrs. Graham on the coast of Chile is 
more copious and complete than that which regards the coast 
of Brazil, or it has been published with fewer omissions. A 
curious paragraph occurs on the botany of Valparaiso, which 
is farther illustrated in the appendix. 


‘ First, the Culen, or Cytisus arborea, good for complaints in 
the bowels, and indigestion, and a charm against witchcraft. 
The litri, the leaves of which blister the hands, nay, so acrid is 
the plant, that persons but passing by, have their faces swelled 
by it, and it is dangerous to sleep in its shade. Nevertheless, a 
drink made from its berries is considered wholesome : the wood is 
hard as iron, and is used for plough-shares. The algarobilla, a 

retty small acacia, yields a black dye, and common writing-ink 
is made from it. Quzlo, asmall flowering trailing shrub, the flower 
is greenish-white, succeeded by a berry, or rather seed, enclosed 
in a fleshy cup, divided into five segments, and exposing the seed ; 
the whole berry is of the size of a currant, and of a pleasant 
sub-acid taste: the roots, when boiled, are used to restore grey 
hair to its original colour. The floripondio, (Datura Arborea,) 
whose beautiful funnel-shaped flower, milk white, ten inches long 
and four broad, smells sweet as the sun goes down. Some beau- 
tiful varieties of lady’s slipper, (Calceolarea,) romarillo or bastard 
rosemary, an infusion of which is drank to strengthen the stomach. 
Palqui, the yellow and the lilac-flowered; the last smells like 
jasmine during the night, but is disagreeable after sun-rise : the 
plant is hurtful taken inwardly, but useful as a lotion, for swelliags 
and cutaneous eruptions: it is chiefly used for making soap, as it 
yields the finest ashes, and in the greatest quantities of any plant 
here. Yerva Mora is a variety of solanum, a specific for complaints 
in the eyes: there is a beautiful azure-blue variety, with deeply- 
indented leaves. Manzanilla, so called from its smelling of apples, 
is a strong bitter, like camomile, and is used in the same manner. 
It looks like camomile with the outer florets stripped off: the true 
camomile is called Manzanilla de Castilla. ‘The maravilla or 
shrubby sunflower, grows abundantly on all the hills around, and 
affords excellent browsing for the cattle. Mayu, whose pods furnish 
a dark powder that makes excellent writing-ink. Pimentella, a . 
kind of sage, with splendid flowers but dull grey leaves, used for 
rheumatic pains. The quillo quilloe, or white lychnis and torna- 
tilla, a mallow, are also used in medicine; and I saw in the house 
bundles of dried Cachanlangue, or lesser herb-centaury, which I 
was assured was a sovereign remedy in spitting blood. Besides 
all these useful plants, I had gathered the Flor de Soldado, (scarlet 
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celsia,) the Barba de Viejo, a shrub with a small aggregate flower 
growing in clusters, and smelling like queen of the meadow, an- 
dromeda, and the lesser fuscia: so that, considering that it is not 
yet the season of flowers, I had been pretty successful. I am 
sorry I know sv little of botany, because I am really fond of plants. 
But I love to see their habits, and to know their countries and 
their uses ; and it appears to me that the nomenclature of botany 
is contrived to keep people at adistance from any real acquaint- 
ance with one of the most beautiful classes of objects in nature. 
What have harsh hundred-syllabled names to do with such lovely | 
things as roses, jasmines, and violets ?” 


A case is related at p.225. of a goitre reduced to insigni- 
ficance by washing it with eau de Cologne. : 
The baths of Colinas in the neighbourhood of Santiago 


may serve to indicate the low stage of civilization to which the 
country has attained. 


‘ Sept.2. At ten o’clock Mr. Prevost, Mr. de Roos, Dona Mari- 
gnita, Don Jose Antonio, and I, set off to see the baths of Colinas, 
about ten leagues or a little more from the city. The first three 


‘ leagues of road are on that which leads to Mendoza, and lie alon 


a plain, for the most part stony, with the exception of a little 
rise, called the Portesuelo or Gap, by which we passed between 
two hills to another part of the plain; the part near the city is 
covered principally with garden grounds, irrigated from the Salta 
de Agua: beyond the Portesuelo, we came to a very extensive 


hacienda belonging to one of the Izquierdas, where every thing 


was in preparation for the annual rodeo. The scenery of a cattle- 
farm, being like that of our forest-lands at home, is much more 
picturesque than any other; but it is wilder, and gives less the 
air of civilisation. We passed along by the foot of a high 
mountain projecting immediately from the Andes for about four 
leagues more, and then entered the Gargana, or gorge of the 
mountain in which the baths are situated. The approach to it is 
marked by wider channels of floods, now partially dried, higher 
trees, and more varied though confined scenery. We had passed 
in the morning several farm-houses; at one of which we had 
stopped to rest and get refreshments. ‘The farm-servants being 
all about, gave an air of liveliness and interest. But now we lost 
sight of all marks of habitation, and proceeded along the gorge 
by a narrow path made with some labour, but scarcely safe for 
five or six miles, when we came to the baths. Nothing can be 
more desolate than their appearance now, and perhaps the dulness 
of the day contributed to that effect. Midwinter still reigns; no 
grass enlivens the red mountain-side; but here and there an ever- 
green shrub, with its spiry buds still closely folded, overhangs 
the valley below. A bright beautiful stream breaks its way down 
the whole vale, and the sources of this are the celebrated baths. 
From under the living rock, several copious springs gush out at 
a temperature not below 100° of Fahrenheit. The water is per- 
fectly limpid, and without peculiar taste or smell, but is said to 
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acquire both if bottied up a few hours. Over the fountain-heads, 
two little ranges of brick-buildings, each divided into several 
rooms, (three | think in one, and four in the other, or three in 
each,) are built to protect the baths from rain or from dust: the 
water is lodged in hollows of the rock, with a brick facing, in 
which there is a square outlet to permit it to run out freely ;. so 
that through each basin there is a constant stream passing, and 
not communicating with any other. The quantity of hot water 
is so great, that on flowing out of the baths, with the addition 
of one small branch, it forms the river Colinas, which has a 
meandering course of upwards of thirty leagues, and feeds the 
lake of Pudaguel. Adjoining to the baths are three long ranges 
of buildings, each containing ten or twelve apartments, and a 
general veranda along the front of the whole; and these furnish 
the accommedation for the bathers who frequent Colinas in the 
summer, that is, from November till June. The waters are 
considered good for rheumatism, jaundice, scrofula, and all cu- 
taneous diseases. One range of buildings is for the accom- 
modation of the poorer sort, and there the rooms are about six 
feet by seven; and into each a whole family will creep ; having 
first built a shed for a kitchen in some contiguous spot. The 
rich are accommodated in the same manner, vnly that their 
rooms are larger, some of them being fifteen feet square. But 
while at Colinas, people live chiefly out of doors; for then the 
mountain-side is beautiful with flowers, and the woods are dry 
and shady. The little chapel occupies the prettiest spot in the 
valley ; but now it is shut up, neither priest nor parishioner being 
tempted to winter here among the snow and barrenness. So in 
the first week in June, or earlier, the patients withdraw, the 
doors are shut up, the priest takes the key of his chapel, and all 
is left in solitude. 

‘ We seated ourselves in one of the verandas, and ate the 
luncheon we had brought with us; and I was so cold that I was 
glad to drink the warm water from the spring with my wine, and 
warm my hands in it. While the horses were getting ready; 
Dona Mariquita and I had the curiosity to enter one of the 
rooms which we found open, and dearly we paid for our curiosity ; 
for we were instantly covered with myriads of fleas, who I sup- 
pose had had no fresh food for several months, for they attacked 
us so unmercifully, that I thought I had some violent ig ee 
on my skin. After we had mounted and reached the little knoll 
behind the chapel, I stood a moment to look back at the tenant- 
less houses, deserted fane, bare bleak banks, and now darkly 
lowering clouds; so different from the cheerful character which 
Ihave been told belongs to it in summer, when the sick and 
old who come in quest of health and vigour bear a small pro- 
portion to the young and strong who come in search of pleasure 
or beauty, which last the Colinas waters are firmly believed to 
bestow: but though Doha Mariquita and I applied them to our 
faces, we were not sensible of any change; and so had no 
fairy tales to tell after our journey. As soon as we ae a 
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the gorge, instead of pursuing the road back to the city, we 
turned to the right; and after a gallop of three leagues arrived 
at the village of Colinas, the first stage from St.Iago to Men- 
doza, and about half way between the city and the famous field 
of Chacabuco. 

‘ About half a mile beyond the church of Colinas is the 
Racienda of Don Jorge Godoy, with whose lady and daughter 
I am well acquainted. There we were to sleep, and so return 
home in the morning. We found the old gentleman sitting at 
his door after the fatigues of the day in his cap and slippers, 
and poncho. He very rarely goes to town, but resides here 
with his nephew, like a patriarch in the midst of his husband- 
men. It began to rain heavily, to the credit of St. Isidore, 
as soon as we got into the house; and we congratulated our- 
selves on being sheltered from the storm, and having the com- 
fort of a huge brassero of coals, and sheepskins laid under our 
feet while we took matee, more refreshing still than tea after a 
day’s journey. 

‘In due time a most plentiful supper appeared, beginnin 
with eggs in various forms, followed by stews: and ollas of beef, 
mutton, and fowls, and terminated by apples.’ 


Under the head Valparaiso, an excellent account is 
given of the constitution of Chile, which retains too many 
traces of the antiquated prejudices in favor of commercial 
monopoly. It declares Valparaiso to be the only free port, 
and limits the course of traffic to the pass of Santa Rosa. 
The dreadful frequency of earthquakes in this region is 
made very manifest in Mrs. Graham’s journal ; of which the 
following extract will be only a specimen.* Mr. Glennie, who 
is mentioned in it, was a young officer of the Doris, related 
to Mrs. G., who had been invalided from the ship in conse- 
quence of having burst a blood-vessel in the lungs, and was 
watched and attended by her with maternal kindness. 


‘ Nov. 20. 1822.— Yesterday, after dinner, Glennie having 
fallen into a sound sleep in his arm-chair by the fire-side, Mr. Ben- 
net and I, attracted by the fineness of the evening, took out 
seats to the veranda overlooking the bay; and, for the first time 
since my arrival in Chile, I saw it lighten. The lightning con- 
tinued to play uninterruptedly over the Andes until after dark, 
when a delightful and calm moonlight-night followed a quiet and 
moderately warm day. We returned reluctantly to the house on 
account of the invalid, and were sitting quietly conversing, when, 
at a quarter past ten, the house received a violent shock, with 
a noise like the explosion of a mine; and Mr. Bennet starting up, 
ran out, exclaiming, “‘ An earthquake, an earthquake! for God’s 
sake follow me!” I, feeling more for Glennie than any thing, 





* It will be observed that Mrs. G. was much more sensible ‘to 
the motions of the earth than Captain Hall. See our last Number, 
p- 52. 
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and fearing the night-air for him, sat still: he, looking at me to 
see what I would do, did the same; until, the vibration still in- 
creasing, the chimneys fell, and I saw the walls of the house 
open. Mr. Bennet again cried from without, “ For God's sake, 
come away from the house!” So we rose and went to the 
veranda, meaning, of course, to go by the steps; but the vibra- 
tion increased with such violence, that hearing the fall of a 
wall behind us, we jumped down from the little platform to the 
ground ; and were scarcely there, when the motion of the earth 
changed from a quick vibration to a rolling like that of a ship at 
sea, so that it was with difficulty that Mr. Bennet and I supported 
Glennie. The shock lasted three minutes; and, by the time it 
was over, every body in and about the house had collected on 
the lawn, excepting two persons; one the wife of a mason, who 
was shut up in a small room which she could not open; the other 
Carillo, who, in escaping from his room by the wall which fell, 
was buried in the ruins, but happily preserved by the lintel falling 
across him. 

‘ Never shall I forget the horrible sensation of that night. In 
all other convulsions of nature we feel or fancy that some exertion 
may be made to avert or mitigate danger ; but from an earthquake 
there is neither shelter nor escape: the “ mad disquietude” that 
agitates every heart, and looks out in every eye, seems to me as 
awful as the last judgment can be; and I regret that my anxiety 
for my patient overcoming other feelings, I had not my due por- 
tion of that sublime terror: but I looked round and I saw it. 
Amid the noise of the destruction before and around us, I heard 
the lowings of the cattle all the night through ; and I heard, too, 
the screaming of the sea-fowl, which ceased not till morning. 
There was not a breath of air; yet the trees were so agitated, that 
their topmost branches seemed on the point of touching the 
ground. It was some time ere our spirits recovered so as to ask 
each other what was to be done; but we placed Glennie, who 
had had a severe hemorrhage from the lungs instantly, under a 
tree in an arm-chair. I stood by him while Mr. B. entered the 
house and procured spirits and water, of which we all took a 
little ; and a tent was then pitched for the sick man, and we 
fetched out a sofa and blankets for him. Then I got a man to 
hold a light, and venture with me to the inner rooms to fetch 
medicine. A second and a third shock had by this time taken 
place, but so much less violent than the first, that we. had reason- 
able hopes that the worst was over; and we proceeded through 
the ruined sitting-rooms to cross the court where the wall had 
fallen, and as we reached the top of the ruins, another smart 
shock seemed to roll them under our feet. At length we reached 
the first door of the sleeping apartments ; and on entering i saw 
the furniture displaced from the walls, but paid little attention to 
it. In the second room, however, the disorder, or rather the 
displacing, was more striking; and then it seemed to me that 
there was a regularity in the disposal of every thing: this was 
still more apparent in my own room ; and after having got the 
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medicines and bedding I went for, I observed the furniture in the 
different rooms, and found that it had all been moved in the same 
direction. This morning I took in my compass, and found that 
direction to be north-west and south-east. The night still con- 
tinued serene ; and though the moon went down early, the sky 
was light, and there was- a faint aurora australis. Having made 
Glennie lie down in the tent, I put my mattress on the ground by 
him. Mr. Bennet, and the overseer, and the workmen, lay down 
with such bedding as they could get round the tent. It was now 
twelve o’clock : the earth was still at unrest ; and shocks, accom- 
panied by noises like the explosion of gunpowder, or rather like 
those accompanying the jets of fire from a volcano, returned 
every two minutes. I lay with my watch in my hand countin 
them for forty-five minutes ; and then, wearied out, I fell asleep : 
but a little before two o’clock a loud explosion and tremendous 
shock roused every one; and a horse and a pig broke loose, and 
came to take refuge among us. At four o’clock there was another 
violent shock; and the interval had been filled with a constant 
trembling, with now and then a sort of cross-motion, the general 
direction of the undulations being north and south. At a quarter 
past six there was another shock, which at another time would 
have been felt severely; since that hour, though there has 
been a continued series of agitations, such as to shake and even 
spill water from a glass, and though the ground. is still trembling 
under me, there has been nothing to alarm us. J write at four 
o'clock P M.’— 

‘ Thursday, Nov. 21.— At half past two A.M. I was awoke 
by asevere shock. At ten minutes before three a tremendous 
one, which made us feel anew that utter helplessness which is 
so appalling. Ata quarter before eight, another, not so severe; 
a quarter past nine, another. At half past ten and a quarter past 
one, they were repeated; one at twenty minutes before two 
with very loud noise, lasting a minute and a half; and the last 
remarkable one to-day at a quarter past ten. These were all that 
were in any degree alarming, but slight shocks occurred every 
twenty or thirty minutes.’ 


_ On her passage from Chile to Rio, Mrs. Graham and her 
friends, Lord Cochrane being of the party, landed and staid 
three days on the island of Juan Fernandez, so celebrated as 
the scene of Robinson Crusoe’s residence. 


‘ The valleys are exceedingly fertile, and watered by copious 
streams, which occasionally form small marshes, where the panke 
grows very luxuriantly, as well as water-cress and other aquatic 
plants. The soil is generally of a reddish brown : there are several 
small hills and banks of bright-red clay; and I thought I found 

uzzolano, and some fragments of coarse pumice-stone. The 
little valley where the town is, or rather was, is exceedingly beau- 
tiful. It is full of fruit trees, and flowers, and sweet herbs, now 
rown wild: near the shore it is covered with radish and sea-side 
oats. The colony of Juan Fernandez had been used as a place of © 
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confinement for state-prisoners. I do not know in what precise 
year it was founded ; but it could not have been long before the 
revolution in Chile, as I find over the door of the ruined church 
the following inscription : — 


*“* La casa de Dios es la puerta del cielo y 
Se coloco, 24 Setembre, de 1811.” 


‘ A small fort was situated on the sea-shore, of which there is 
now nothing visible but the ditches and part of one wall. Another, 
of considerable size for the place, is on a high and commandin 
spot: it contained barracks for soldiers, which, as well as the 
greater part of the fort, are ruined; but the flag-staff, front wall, 
and a turret are standing; and at the foot of the flag-staff lies a 
very handsome brass gun, cast in Spain A.D. 1614. A few houses 
and cottages are still in tolerable condition, though most of the 
doors, windows, and roofs have been taken away or used as fuel, 
by whalers and other ships touching here. 

‘ The colony was in a tolerably flourishing condition for some 
years, and the exiles had found means to cultivate vegetables and 
fruit, which thrive so well here that many of the kinds have 
become wild, to such an extent as, by supplying ships, to obtain 
additional comforts in their exile. Some jealousy was, however, 
entertained against this, and the banished men were forbidden the 
indulgence. The cultivation of the grape, which was found 
to thrive wonderfully, was also prohibited ; and dogs were sent 
over to the island to hunt the cattle out of the woods,‘ in 
order that the settlers might not become too independent. Still, 
however, the settlement was kept up, and ships frequently touched 
there, especially for water, which is much better and more abun- 
dant than at Valparaiso, and keeps well at sea; but the island, no 
longer permitted to raise provisions, was victualled from Chile. 
At length, in the middle of 1821, an insurrection against the 
governor, headed by one Brandt, a North American, took place ; 
in which it was believed that one of the unhappy Carreras of 
Vina a la Mar was implicated. This young man had been banished 
to the island for some political crime, and was killed in the very 
first of the disturbances ; so that it is extremely doubtful whether 
he had any thing to do with the conspiracy. I have heard, in- 
deed, that one of the exiles, who was jealous of him, not without 
reason, took the opportunity afforded by the disturbance of re- 
venging himself. The insurgents having confined the governor 
and overcome the garrison, seized the boats of an American 
whaler which had touched there, with the intention of going on 
board the ship, and so escaping to some foreign land. The 
whaler left her boats, and brought news of the state of the island 
to Valparaiso. 

‘ This insurrection of Brandt’s determined the government of 
Chile to abandon the settlement. The garrison was consequently 
withdrawn, the fort dismantled, and the place rendered as far as 
possible unfit for future inhabitants. Nevertheless, early this year 
the government of Chile published a manifesto, setting forth its 
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claim to the peace, and forbidding any persons whatsoever to settle 
there, or to kill the cattle, or take the wood of the island.’— 

_© Having completed our water, we sailed from Juan Fernandez, 
highly pleased with our visit. Cattle, and wine, and vegetables, 
might be produced here to a great extent; but any nation that 
takes possession of it as a harbour would have to import corn. 
The island might maintain easily 2000 persons, exchanging the 
surplus beef, wines, and brandy, for bread and clothing ; and its 
wood and its water, besides its other conveniences, would render 
it valuable as a port in the Pacific: as it is, our whalers resort 
thither continually. The three bays called the East, the West, 
and the Middle Roads, are all under the lee of the island, so that 
the water is always smooth; they are all well watered, and very 
beautiful.’ 


An appendix of 150 pages contains a ‘ Relation of Facts 
and Circumstances connected with the Family of the Car- 
reras in Chile,’ by Mr. Yates; Extracts from Lord Cochrane’s 
Correspondence, Official Proclamations, &c.; and * An Ac- 
count of the useful Trees and Shrubs in Chile,’ drawn up for 
the court of Spain by Don Jude Thaddeus de Reyes, in the 
year 1789. Though it is admitted by Mrs. G. to be incom- 
plete, this list, like the paragraph quoted by us in p.193., 
will probably be consulted with curzosity by our naturalists : 
but they will not perhaps be much interested in the uses 
assigned to the plants by Don Jude, either mechanical or me- 
dicinal. In the latter respect, we should conjecture that some 
exaggeration prevails: but the statements shew the reliance 
which is so generally placed, and no doubt often justly, on the 
application of herbs in the cure of diseases and wounds, by 
the natives of uncivilized or half civilized regions. 

In conclusion, we have to observe that Mrs. Graham’s 
journal is every where entertaining and full of novel deline- 
ations, which are illustrated by numerous vignettes and en- 
gravings copied from her drawings: that her historical narra- 
tives are truly instructive; and that the entire work does the 
highest honor to her talents, feelings, and judgment. — We 
“regret to add, however, that, in point of composition, more 

attention to polish and even accuracy of language would have 

been advisable ; and that neither of these volumes is furnished 

with an index, or even a table of contents, or heads of chapters. 

This omission is as unjust to the merits of the books them- 

selves as it is inconvenient to the reader ; especially when, 

after perusal, he may wish to recur to any particular topic or 
- passage. 
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Art. X. Peter Schlemihl : from the German of La Motte Fouqué. 
With Plates by George Cruickshank. 12mo. pp.165. Boards. 
Whittaker. 1824. 


«© There are more things in heaven and earth, Horatio, 
Than are dreamt of in your philosophy.” 


SHAKSPEARE. 


A MORE appropriate use of this observation of Hamlet 
could scarcely have been made, than in its application to 
the work to which it is here prefixed as a motto. It sounds 
a note, ‘a dreadful note of preparation,” for the half-tragic 
and half-ludicrous scenes. that follow, in the true spirit of a 
German traditional romance. On this ground it is that we are 
induced to enter into its conventional kind of merit, in the 
arbitrary illusions which it is intended to create ; — for other- 
wise, at the plea of sober reason alone, we should feel bound 
to dismiss it very concisely from our attention. We trust, 
however, that we are too well acquainted with the fanciful 
character, the national peculiarities, and the supernatural 
taste of its author, as exemplified in his tales of Sintram, Un- 
dine, The Field of Terror, The Magic Ring, and various other 
unearthly names, to think of trying him according to the 
received rules of common criticism, and much less of com- 
mon sensee We would almost rather boast of being one of the 
initiated, versed in all the mysteries of transcendental diablerie, 
and confessing the wild sway of the mine and the mountain 
kings, than actually set ourselves up in the stiff and starch 
pride of critical judgment and orthodoxy, and submit the 
most fanciful and amusing effusions of the poet and romancer 
to the cruel ordeal of actual experience, and of things as they 
are and must be. How should we get beyond “ this wear 
intercourse of daily life,” with all its cold and dull realities, 
were they to be taken as the model and criteria of imagina- 
tive spirits, and their happiest and most daring fictions be 
clipt down to suit the exact dimensions of sober truth and 
reason ? If we would always maintain this ground, there must ~ 
be an end to allegory, to parables, to almost every species of 
fiction and poetry, and to the most beautiful language — that 
of figurative allusion — in the world. | 
Where, then, it may be asked, is the distinction to be 
drawn, between the most wild and extravagant absurdities 
and the finest efforts of genius and good taste? Are not 
nature and probability to be preserved, even while the most 
romantic writers indulge their loftiest and most fanciful flights; 
— are we not to find order, “a meaning and a moral,” in 
whatever high-wrought fictions they may please to indulge om 
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To such questions, we would reply by pointing out the real 
distinction which, we contend, should be observed in all 
writings of a fictitious cast, and those of pure reason and 
philosophy ; viz. that, though the former are bound to main- 
tain a certain kind of nature and probability, it is only in 
reference to the arbitrary and illusory data, — the ideal ground- 
work, — which must first be’granted to them: while the latter 
ought to depend altogether for their results on clear reason- 
ing, facts, and logical deductions. 

Let this fairy-foundation, as it were, be once allowed to us, 
and we freely admit the necessity of a corresponding nature 
and probability, as essential to the beauty and perfection of 
the whole : — but it is a relative, not an abstract propriety 
and nature which we here ii Wh and in this view only will 
it be open to critical animadversion, and liable to critical 
rules. Now such is the great characteristic. of nearly the 
whole of M. La Motte Fouqué’s romances: it is the soul of 
his fables, comprehending their action and their moral; and 
without this imaginative principle, with which the rest of the 
story must agree in nature and probability of incident, they 
would certainly be what to many persons they do now at first 
sight appear to be, errant nonsense. ‘This singular writer, 
we must confess, is inclined to stretch such a prerogative to 
the utmost; and he places his ‘ beau idéal” of fiction on such 
very high and fanciful ground, that he is often at a loss how 
to reconcile it even to the nature and semblance of his as- 
sumed adventures and characters. Such is, in particular, 
the defect of the little work before us; which, however illus- 
trative of his imaginary system as above explained, with regard 
to a shadowy meaning and a moral, fails in justness and co- 
herence of parts, and in assimilating what we are to suppose 
to be real and incidental with what he assumes as purely fic- 
titious in the outset. ‘Thus, while we grant him the power 
of conferring on a certain black gentleman the figure of ‘a 
meagre, pale, tall, elderly, grey man,’ as he is here described 
to us, who boasts the singular art of purchasing and pocket- 
ing a person’s own shadow, by loosening it from the wee: in 
the manner in which Mr. Cruickshank has represented it, 
we cannot so easily go along with the author in his supposi- 
tion of the subsequent disadvantages and disabilities, under 
which the hero so absurdly labors in consequence of such a 
deprivation. We can admit the supernatural part of the 
story, agreeably to- certain arbitrary and established laws: 
but, this done, the subsequent incidents and results should be 
natural and probable. Now the inconveniences and miseries 
attributed by the author to his hero, on so singular a loss, are 
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not such as would naturally occur: they are somewhat more 
serious, we think, and disastrous. Such a circumstance, in 
the first place, would fail to attract universal notice; and much 
less would the shadowless being subject himself to the derision 
and persecution of the world, and to a matrimonial disap- 
pointment, as long as he held the unlimited powers of purse 
which are here given to him. It is this defect in the frame- 
work and composition, casting a ludicrous and improbable air 
over the whole, which prevents the creation of the degree of 
illusion that is requisite in all works of fancy, before we can 
enter into the spirit and humor of the scene. In this respect, 
also, the present tale is inferior to most of the author’s for- 
mer productions ; which exhibit a kind of vraisemblance and © 
harmony of incident and action, founded on the supernatural 
ground-work, in a very superior degree. 

The other features of this shadowy story, however, are 
better preserved : it is told with ease and simplicity of lan- 
guage ; and the interest, such as it is, grows on us as we pro- 
ceed, to a certain point. The hero is always in perplexity ; 
still struggling to get free, yet falling deeper into the scrape; to 
shew us that, when a man has committed one error, he has 
prepared the way for a thousand. Yet this is only a part of 
the moral, of the mock-heroic kind, which runs through the 
whole: for what may not be expected to happen to the fool 
who enters into a bargain with so mysterious a stranger, even 
for such a trifling sort of appendage as his shadow? When 
he had sold that, he might be certain that the wily purchaser 
would look for something more, and hardly be content with 
the shadow without the substance. It shews the folly, then, 
of entering into a rash engagement, and meddling with 
things which we do not understand; of trusting a character 
that we have good reason to suspect; and of making a grand 
money-speculation, because the devil offers some South-Sea 
scheme. — If this be not a moral, we know not what is; and 
if M. La Motte Fouqué did not intend it for such, he ought to 
have done so, and to thank us for having discovered it for 
him. To say more would be injustice to the hero, the wretch 
who sold his shadow; and it is time that he should tell some- 
thing of his own story: but we intreat that our readers will 
preserve an eye to the moral, in order to avoid similar specu- 
lations, and will look with laudable shyness on every tempting 
and dubious offer. | 

Peter, just returned from a voyage, went to pay his respects 
to the rich Mr. Jones, who received him ‘ éolerably well, as a 
rich man is wont to receive a poor dependent ;’ and he accom- 
panied that gentleman in his walk into his grounds with = 
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other guests, among whom he observes a singular person in a. 
prey coat. He is astonished when he sees this man draw.from 

is clothes the rarest articles, for the amusement of the com- 
pany, at the instant when they are wanted : — a fine telescope, 
a Turkey carpet, a rich pavilion, and three noble steeds, all 
ready caparisoned, successively appearing from the narrow 
precincts of ‘ the grey man’s pocket.’ Yet nobody seemed 
in the least surprized at what passed : Mr. Jones received these 
favors as if they were his due; and our hero was left alone 
to indulge his wonder. At length, he ventured to inquire 
who this courteous gentleman was, but received no other 
answer than * I do not know him.” — The company at last 
broke up, and Peter was going away on his solitary ramble, 
when he was startled at seeing the old man in the grey coat 
coming behind him, and shook with terror as he approached 
They accosted each other, however, very politely; and the 
grey man said, ‘ * I have a request to make, but pray pardon.” 
—In the name of heaven, Sir, I cried out in my anguish, 
what can I do for one who We both started back, 
and methought both blushed deeply.’ By degrees they enter 
into negotiation, and Schlemihl is fated to lose his shadow. 
When the singular proposal is made, Peter at first laughs 
at it, but the stranger produces his fortune-bag, and the tempt- 
ation becomes serious. Unable to resist the ten pieces of 
go, ten more, and yet ten more, springing out ad infinitum 

om Fortunatus’s purse, he stretches out his hand, and says, 
‘Done! the bargain is made; I give you my shadow for 
your purse.” He grasped my hand, kneeled down behind 
me, and with wonderful dexterity I perceived him loosening 
my shadow from the ground from head to foot; he lifted it, 
up; he rolled it together and folded it, and at last put it into 
his pocket. I thought I heard him laughing softly to him- 
self. I held, however, the purse tight by its strings ; — the 
earth was sun-bright all around me;—and my senses were 
still wholly confused.’ 

Congratulating himself on the possession of such immense 
wealth, and heaping up his countless hoards in secret, Peter 
soon begins however, to taste the bitter fruits of his bargain. 
Whenever he is unlucky enough to walk in the sunshine, he 
is sure of being taunted by the people with the loss of his 
shadow : the school-boys hoot him, respectable persons avoid 
him, and the ladies view him with mingled contempt and ab- 
horrence. ‘ My inward emotion,’ he says, * suggested. to 
me, that even as in this world gold weighs down both merit 
and virtue, so a shadow might possibly be more valuable than 
gold itself; and that as I had sacrificed my riches to my in- 
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tegrity on other occasions, so now I had given up my shadow 
for mere wealth; and what ought, what would become of 
me?’ He had soon the good fortune to obtain a faithful 
servant, to whom he confided the mysterious secret ; and who 
is so much grieved at his master’s sufferings, as to volunteer 
his efforts to find out the old grey man, and by fair or foul 
means to recover the lost treasure. He did indeed meet with 
him, though without recognizing him, and was merely intrust- 
ed with only the following message: ‘* Say to Mr. Peter 
Schlemihl, he will see me here no more, as I am going to 
cross the sea; and a favorable wind beckons me to the haven. 
But after a year and a day I shall have the honor to seek him 
out, and perhaps to propose to him another arrangement which 
may then be to his liking. Remember me most obediently to 
him, and assure him of my thanks.” I asked him who he 
was; and he replied that you knew.’ 

Experiencing still greater and greater trouble as he at- 
tempted to conceal his loss, Schlemihl was almost over- 
whelmed at these tidings. He dared no longer walk out 
either in the day or the night, lest the sun or the moon should 
betray his secret, by casting no shadow on the ground where 
he stood. He had also the misfortune to fall in love, and 
to render himself agreeable to the object of his vows. 


‘ According to my custom, one lovely evening I had assembled 
a large company in an illuminated garden. I was wandering about 
with my divinity arm in arm, separated from the rest of the guests, 
and endeavoring to amuse her with well-timed conversation; she 
looked modestly towards the ground, and gently returned the 
pressure of my hand. At this moment the moon unexpectedly 
burst through the clouds: her shadow alone was there ;— she 
started, looked alarmed at me, then at the earth, as if her eyes 
were asking for my shadow ; —all her emotions were naltol so 
faithfully on her countenance, that I should have burst into a 
loud laugh, had I not felt an icy chilness creeping over me.’ 


The match was of course broken off, and the hero departed 
post-haste from the distracting scene. His style of travelling, 
and his astonishing munificence, led people to believe that he 
was * majesty in disguise:’ —** the Count, the Count!” 
they cried; and our hero immediately availed himself of the 
hint, and became Lord Peter: a title which, with the help 
of his friendly servant Bendel, he for some time maintained 
with the most extraordinary grandeur, acting the incognito 
king to perfection. With thoughtful foresight, he made it a 
rule that no one except Bendel should, on any pretence, 
enter the chamber which he occupied; and, as long as the 
sun shone, he remained there locked in. People then ca 
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‘« The Count is engaged in his cabinet.”— The crowds of 
couriers were kept in communication by these occupations, for 
I dispatched and received them on the most trifling business,’ 
The time was now fast approaching for the re-appearance 
of the terrible being, according to promise, who had rendered 
him a shadowless man ; and, as he was one day walking along 
a sunny heath, he found himself held by the sleeve by the 
“ahi Piggy stranger, who appeared to have followed him till 
e was out of breath. A fresh negotiation was soon begun, 
in spite of poor Schlemihl’s struggles and objections, to the 
following tenor: ‘* I hereby promise to deliver over my soul 
to the bearer, after its natural separation from my body ;” and 
this promissory note the grey man handed to our hero for his 
signature, — * Who are you, then? I at last inquired, 
' «& What does that matter?” he answered. ‘* Don’t you see 
what I am? a poor devil; a sort of philosopher or alchemist, 
who receives spare thanks, for great favors he confers on his 
friends ; — but sign I pray ; — aye, just there, on the right.” ’ 
Farther to prevail on him, the ** Grey Unknown” proposed 
to return him his shadow, when he might be enabled to se- 
cure the affections of the fair Mina: but Peter, who began 
to see how affairs stood, continued resolute in his refusal ; 
and the stranger, again pocketing his poor shadow, strode 
away, the faithful Bendel in vain pursuing him with threats. 
In this sort of way, Schlemihl’s evil spirit continues to 
torment him, being always at his elbow, and ready to take 
advantage of every opportunity to tempt him with the offer 
of his shadow, to sign away his soul. It must be a conso- 
lation, however, to the reader, to find that his enemy is not 
permitted wholly to prevail against him, though subjecting 
him toa variety of pains and penalties in consequence of his 
primary error: till at length the grey gentleman abandons 
the chase in despair, contenting himself with his shadow, and 
the ghastly shade of the rich Mr. Jones, which he exhibits to 
Peter’s terrified contemplation. The rest of his adventures 
have too striking a resemblance to those of the celebrated 
Munchausen. He purchases, before he commences his new 
tour, a pair of boots, which turn out to be the famous ** Seven- 
league-boots,” from the ease with which he appears to traverse 
both known and unknown seas and lands. 


¢ Wonderful varieties of countries, fields, meadows, mountains, 

wastes, and sandy deserts rolled along before my astounded sight. 

I fell down on my knees in speechless devotion, and shed tears of 

gratitude : — my future destiny seemed bright in my soul:—I 

stood upon the mountains of Thibet, and the sun, which had risen 

a few hours before, was now sinking in the evening sky. I sat 
neye 
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neyed from the east towards the west of Asia, overtaking the sun 
in his progress, and passed the boundaries of Africa,— As | 
glanced over the old pyramids and temples of Egypt, I observed 
in the deserts, near the hundred-gated Thebes, the caverns once 
occupied by Christian anchorites: —instantly it occurred im-. 
pressively and distinctly to me,—there is my abode. I chose 
one of the most concealed, which was at the same time roomy, 
convenient, and inaccessible to the jackalls, for my future dwel- 
ling, and moved forward with my staff.’ 


Here, with no sort of reluctance, we must leave Mr. Peter 
Schlemihl to his own lucubrations; for we confess that we 
find less and less interest, except in Mr. Cruickshank’s 
amusing designs, as we approach nearer to the conclusion. 
We can gather little either entertaining or edifying from his 
travels, which are of a very wild and anomalous description, 
and told in the same mock-heroic spirit that runs more or less 
throughout the whole work; which occasionally wants the 
shadow of a meaning as much as its hero wanted the shadow 
of his own substance. — The translation evidently proceeds 
from the same hand which has lately given us so many speci- 
mens of the poetry and romance of the most opposite people 
of Europe. We need scarcely name Mr. Bowring; one of 
whose productions of that kind is mentioned in Art. V. of 
this Review. 





MONTHLY CATALOGUE, 
For FEBRUARY, 1825. 


POETRY and the DRAMA. 


Art. 11. Ludolph; or, The Light of Nature. A Poem. . By 
Charlotte Caroline Richardson, Author of ‘‘ Harvest,” ‘* The 
Soldier’s Child,” &c. 8vo. pp. 127. Sherwood and Co. 

We have here to add one more to the long list of romantic ef- 
fusions that swell the columns of our daily, weekly, and monthly 
Advertizers; and it will be found nearly of the same stamp: — 
that is, it exhibits very pretty poetry in its way, and very suitable 
to our Della Cruscan age of authorship thirty or forty years ago. 
The genius of that age, however, is gone by ; and tolerable verses 
are become so familiar to all readers, and to all writers, that they 
are almost fairly to be considered as intolerable. Even youth and 
inexperience, those antient apologists for many errors and indis- 
cretions, will no longer be aceepted as valid pleas in this matter : 
for even in works of secondary merit we all eagerly look for the 
spirit of poetry as well as the name. Mere flow of language, 
smooth versification, and tender or romantic sentiment, if desti- 


tute of solid strength and genius, are no longer sought: they 
are 
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are become worse than “ a twice-told tale.” Some great modera 
writers have given us so high a standard of poetic excellence, 
that the public cannot relish any thing like the general run of pro- 
ductions which characterize the present day. Yet many of them 
may boast a positive degree of merit, which, in the absence of 
their high models, might attract considerable interest and atten- 
tion; and we doubt not that we should then have perused ‘ Lu- 
dolph; or, The Light of Nature,’ with a degree of relish and 
gratification which now we cannot acknowlege. 

We must suggest, then, that, though superior to some of the 
Laura Matildas of past times, the poetry of Miss or Mrs. 
Richardson is hardly calculated to please or to interest contem- 
porary readers of taste. Of the story and its characters we can 
say nothing favorable; and we extract the following specimen 
only for the sake of proving how very trivial, and common, smooth 
and easy versification is now become, and of warning the more 
young and inexperienced that it is not wise to listen to such 
dubious inspirations of the muse: 


‘ « There a pure celestial light ! 
A guiding star, serene and bright ! 
And all the humble Ina knows 
From its refulgent radiance flows ; 
A light in holy records given, 
To draw our erring race to Heaven ; — 
A kind, inviting, gracious voice, 
That offers to our willing choice 
An easy yoke, a burden light, — 
A task of duty and delight : 
There, dear Ludolph, I long to lead 
Thy wav’ring steps; to bid thee tread 
The path of pleasantness and peace, — 
The road that leads to perfect bliss. 
But night’s brown shadows veil the plain: — 
We part, Ludolph, to meet again : 
To-morrow, in this bless’d retreat, 
Ina her visit will.repeat.. 
Yet, dearest youth, ere I depart, — 
Since thus thine uninstructed heart 
Hath pierc’d the mystery divine, 
And seen thy great Creator shine 
In all his works, —I would inquire, 
What feeling does the thought inspire ?” 

‘ “ This,” the enraptur’d youth replies, 

Devotion kindling in his eyes, — 
“ This, if I rightly comprehend, — 
That, thus with rev’rence as I bend, 
My soul her transports should express, 
Adore and honour, praise and bless, 
And yield the Fount of every good 
Her humble all of gratitude !” 
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‘ Young Ina, kindling at the thought, 
Knelt by his side, with rapture fraught : 
As pure their mutual off’ring rose 
As that immortal strain which flows 
Around the throne eternal, sung 
To angel-harp by cherub-tongue : 
And if, by cordial fond embrace, 
Celestial Pow’rs their love express, 
"Twas thus unto his grateful breast 
Ludolph the gentle Ina press’d. 
Exchanging kind adieus in haste, 
The maid with timid sweetness paced 
The vale unmindful of the hour 
That brought her to Morena’s tow’r. 
Florilda mark’d her late return; 
With kind affectionate concern 
She mildly chid her long delay, 

And of her unaccustom’d stay 
Inquir'd the cause. Unus’d to guile, 
Ina repress’d with careless smile 
Florilda’s fears, Alberto’s sighs, 

And banish’d each unkind surmise.’ 


Art.12. The Temple of Truth, an Allegorical Poem. By the 
Author of “ Village Conversations; or, The Vicar's Fireside.” 
Svo. pp.99. Cox. 

Miss Renou, the author of this poem, is known to the public 
by her former writings, and her ‘ Conversations” in particular 
have merited a favorable report in our pages. The simple but 
pleasing and useful line of composition, however, which she has 
before shewn herself so well calculated to adopt, is more to our 
taste than the poetical ethics now before us, thrown into an alle- 
gorical dress, with the view of attracting a superior degree of 
regard. Allegorical poems, at the best, are very apt to weary 
and cloy the attention, when carried beyond a certain extent ; 
and it requires all the fancy and feeling of Spenser to convey us, 
with our eyes open, half through his “ Faérie Queene.” This, 
however, is in great degree a matter of individual feeling; and, 
while others may not attribute the allegorical system here pur- 
sued to an error of judgment, we are happy to observe that, in 
point of poetic merit, the work is respectably executed. 

The pervading motives of Miss R.’s compositions are always 
good, the objects attempted being of the most useful and prac- 
tical kind ; while the skill which she displays on higher and more 
difficult subjects, than such as are on a level with the capacities 
of youth, prove that she possesses an understanding of some 
comprehension and vigor. This remark will apply to her former 
“ Conversations” as well as to the present work; the opening of 


which, in the Invocation to Truth, will form no unpleasing speci- 
men of her powers : 
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‘ Invocation to Truth. 


‘ Spirit of Truth! who, throned in glory bright, 
Fill’st the vast vault of heaven’s empyreal sky, 
With one clear glimpse of thy celestial light, 
Deign to illume my intellectual eye : 

Give me, all-potent Power! one beam divine, 
That I through realms of boundless space may fly, 
To worship to thy pure refulgent shrine, 

And soar in thought to vast Infinity. 

On chaste Imagination’s hallowed wing, 

To light ethereal let me now ascend ; 

With thy pellucid rays my bosom fill, 

As I with incense at thy altar bend. 

Spirit Divine! inspire and waft my soul 

To those eternal mansions circling high, 

Where Thou, enthroned in glory, reign’st alone, 
In one bright blaze of cloudless majesty.’ 


Art. 13. Perditus, the Misanthrope. A Metrical Tale. 8vo. 
pp. 57. Printed at Sudbury; and sold by Baldwin and Co., 
London. 1824. 

The author has dedicated his misanthropical performance to 
three young ladies, who, he observes, ‘ kindly revised and cor- 
rected the MS. copy;’ and it were to be wished that, in addition 
to their editorial services, his fair critics had obligingly imparted 
a portion of fire and poetic vigor to the effusions of the writer 
whom they so far deigned to honor. No where does the tone of 
passion or of feeling rise above mediocrity ; and the story is not 
merely of the most simple but the most scanty texture and mate- 
rials. The whole merit of the invention may thus be said to con- 
sist in a news-paper-paragraph, which is poetically stated in the 
following manner: 


* On Monday last, in Hymen’s bands, were joined 
Lieutenant Bertram, and that lovely lass, 
His cousin Eliza, daughter of Sir James.’ | 


The misanthrope was greatly smitten with this lovely lass, and 
had in fact received a promise of marriage from her : but, instead 
of prosecuting for the breach of it, he grows sulky, and banishes 
himself from the world. ‘In his retreat, or den, he is at length 
visited by two personages who are curious to hear his adventures, 
but whom he dismisses with very little satisfaction ; not being “in — 
the vein” to relate his griefs. The gentlemen are therefore com- 
pélled to call again; and when heat last condescends to treat them 
‘with a sample of his misanthropy, its causes, and effects, it turns 
out that he is a certain captain in the navy, by name Frankland, and 
that he had been driven to so deplorable a condition by the mis- 
take of a news-paper-editor, who had somewhat whimsically con- 
founded the name of Eliza with that of Isabella, and had led the 
Captain erroneously to suppose that his lady-love was false! ! 
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« « | saw no more, — deprived of reason, sense, 
And recollection, nothing more I knew, 
Until I found myself upon a couch, 
And one attending me: — his face was strange, 
And all around me seemed, as though a sad 
And soul-distressing dream, oppressed me still. 

‘ « Ere long, my strength of body was renewed; 
But still I felt my mind depressed, unstrung, 

My hopes were blighted, and the world contained 
Nothing for me, but sorrow and despair. — 

To skreen me from the gaze of happier men, 
This spot I chose, and here I thought to end, 
Unknown to all, my miserable life.” 

‘ Scarce had he brought his story to an end, 
Ere Bertram said, — “ In me behold a friend: 
Frankland, I know thee : ~ come, thy name resume, 
Cast off thy sorrow, — banish all thy gloom. 
Well I remember on the night you parted, 

And left Eliza almost broken-hearted, 

How earnestly you strove her fears to quell, 
When, to the ground, the lily-blossom fell. 
Perform thy promise now, — and raise the flower, 
Which fell between you in an evil hour. — 

Fresh joys await thee, — haste, thy mind prepare, 
Once more the gaieties of life to share : — 

Eliza, still from all engagements free, 

Retains her heart, in singleness, for thee. — 

The marriage which has caused thy deep distress, 
Was when her cousin deigned inyself to bless ; 
Eliza’s name, by some mistake, was placed, 
Where Isabella should the page have graced.” ’ 


Art. 14. Odes, Original and translated. With other Poems. 
12mo. 3s. 6d. Boards. Underwoods, 1824. 

Lyrical poetry, in any language, requires the loftiest imagina- 
tion and the most commanding genius: but in our own, which is 
not naturally flowing and vocal, and which is sbut up by so great 
a redundancy of consonants, it is a still more arduous enterprize. 
The ode must rush forth with the impetuosity of the mountain- 
torrent. If it drags itself along like an artificial canal, —if, in 
short, it is the hammered fabrication of the brain, instead of burst- 
ing immediately from the heart, —it loses all its life and potency, 
and will find no echo in the bosom of the reader. It was said of 
Cumberland’s Odes, that they might be read backwards without 
any injury to the sense. We do not think that the same sarcasm is 
applicable to those before us, for several of them are not devoid 
of beauty and elegance : but we miss, in the productions of this 
anonymous poet, “ ferret immensusque ruit,” the enthusiasm, 
the rapidity, the majestic flow of the ode; and, where these are 
wanting, there may be a pretty ‘‘ copy of verses,” but no ode. 
For instance, considerable merit is exhibited in the ode on‘ the 


coronation of his present Majesty: but. the great requisites, to 
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which we have been adverting, are not to be found in it. The 
following stanzas, however, are animated and flowing : 


‘ But where is he, the Northern Bard ? 
Why sleep his lyre and lute ? 
Where he of memory, he alike of hope, 
Who sung? Why, too, are mute 
Those strains that once were heard 
Of Teian music amid green Erin’s bowers ? 
Why sleeps that giant son of song, whose scope 
Not nature’s self can bound ? 
Why is the laureate-harp, too, found 
Unwreathed with choicest flowers ? 
All, — all are hushed, — breathes no respondent tone, 
But leaves the fearful task to me, and me alone. 


‘ Come then, my lyre! obey the call, 
No longer pendent on the cypress bough ; 
I ask not plaintive measures now. 

Be thine to sing a rival empire’s fall ; 

Tell how a bold usurper dared, 
With flag unfurled and falchion bared, | 
Spread o’er a prostrate world his tyrant sway. 
Come then, my lyre! away! away! 
The fadeless laurel shall thy chords enwreath, 
For thou must sing of war and death; 
How heroes rushed to fight and die, 

And saw from every blow flash fame and victory.’ 


We fear that a poet, who could insert the ensuing stanzas in an 
ode commeniorative of the late coronation, is not likely to succeed 
to the laureate-ship, should it become vacant : 


‘ See! there, in his chair of state, 

Circled by the good and great, 

Britain’s sceptred monarch placed ; 

In whom concentrated are met, 
And with the worth of either graced, 

The lines of Stuart and Plantagenet. — 
Yes ; noble as his noble Sire, 

He joys to see around him stand, 

With looks of love and eyes of fire, 

The guardians of his native land, — 
That land, which, while around was spread 
Destructive war, unhurt, upreared her starry head. 
Soft let the strain be now, 

And sweeter flowerets twine ; 

Say, where is she that once, with smiling brow, 
as proudly wont to shine, 

And grace a royal court ? 

Of Fate and Fortune now the sport, 

Though offspring of a scept’red line, 
Oppression treads her down. 

Oh! 


if she must not share the crown, 
At 
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At least let dark oblivion spread 
Her veil in pity o’er her head ! 
Britain, what Pity asks let Mercy grant. 
Oppression’s crew far hence avaunt ! 
Away with yon deriding smile ! 
Oppression ill befits the brave of Freedom's isle. 
* A name may pass away, 
As ages onward move; 
E’en so may hers decay, 
But not the memory of maternal love ; 

For daughters yet unborn shall read and weep. 
And thou, celestial spirit, who look’st down 

With anxious gaze on Britain’s varying scene, — 
Thou born t’expect, but not to wear, her crown, — 

Thou who, had fate but spared, hadst been her Queen ! 
Oh! give one look upon thy natal isle ! 
For dear to those on earth an angel-spirit’s smile. 
Yes, — from thy throne on high, 
Look down! look down! — it is a mether’s sigh ! 

And, Princess, she was one to thee, 
That Rome or Athens had been proud t’ have own’'d. 
Oh! had she as a consort such been found, 

From dark suspicion fair and free, 
Chaste as th’ unblushing babe that wakes from sleep, 
Pure as the mountain-stream her course of life! — 
‘“* Not e’en Suspicion’s gale must dare taint Caesar's wife.” 


The miscellaneous poems of this little collection are by far the 
best ; and among these we have noticed some lines on Stonehenge 
with very strong approbation. 


RELIGIOUS. 


Art. 15. The Christian armed against Infidelity, for the Defence 
of all Denominations of Believers. By the Authors of “ Body 
and Soul.” 12mo. pp. 506. 5s. Boards. Longman and Co. — 
It is announced in the preface, that the matter which forms this 

little volume was delivered in a course of lectures from the pulpit 

by a vicar and his curate, in a very populous parish in a large ma- 
nufacturing town ; and the volume is dedicated to the Chancellor 
of the diocese of York. The arguments of Watson and Paley are 
here collected and embodied in a new form with considerable 
ability : other reasonings are intermixed; and, though the authors 
profess not to introduce any opinions on controverted doctrines, 
twenty pages are occupied in support of the doctrine of the 
Trinity. That tenet is described as ‘ the doctrine of Seripture 
pervading the entire volume of Holy Writ from its commencement 
to the very end, and involving the deepest mystery ; a doctrine of 
such vital importance to man that he is not at liberty to speculate 
and reason, to reject or accept it, with safety at his own pleasure: 
but it is actually a subject, the belief of which brings with it life 
eternal, and the rejection of it subjects hin to the displeasure of 
Heaven: for “ He that believeth on the Son hath everlasting pe 
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and he that believeth not the Son shall not see life, but the wrath 
of God abideth on him.”’ We forbear from making any comments 
on the qualifying terms under which inquiry is prohibited, or on the 
application of the text just cited, respecting the intent of which the 
learned authors might have made themselves better informed by 
means of any of the sensible commentators on the New Testament : — 
but we cannot refrain from expressing our doubt how the authors 
can, in common honesty, reconcile twenty pages of polemical dis- 
cussion on such a subject with the declaration in the preface, that 
the work is intended for ‘a manual such as all ranks of Christians 
may use without violence totheir particular feelings and belief; and 
that ‘ no one point canvassed by Christians is agitated, but what 
peculiarly belongs to them in opposition to infidelity.’ 

We spoke of the 2d vol. of “ Body and Soul,” in our Number 
for August last; and we learn from the present work, that the 
body and soul of that production owe their form and existence to 


the joint efforts of the two clergymen mentioned at the commence- 
ment of this article. 


Art. 16. The Two Rectors. 12mo. pp.458. 10s. 6d. Boards! 
Longman and Co. 1824. 

The object of this volume, which is written in a pleasing and 
popular manner, is to reconcile religion with cheerfulness, and to 
afford an antidote to those gloomy doctrines which the Calvinistic 
party in the church are disseminating with so much zeal and so 
ittle knowlege. The story and characters are not of much im- 
portance, but are used in the same manner as in the volumes of 
*‘ Body and Soul” which we lately noticed, merely as a means of 
introducing the conversations which compose the work. We 
should count among the best chapters those on Social Inter- 
course and on Amusements; which contain a proper estimate of 
the importance of social habits in generating friendly feelings and 
promoting rational happiness, at the same time that they secure 
the urbanity and courtesies of life. : 

The following appears to us a very correct and pleasing picture 
of society, as it may be found in some of the principal towns of 
this kingdom, remote from the metropolis ; and perhaps the con- 
trast with some of the London routs may be considered as equally 
just : 
ra Upon our reaching Mrs. Archer’s house, we found the party 
assembled ; and large importations of tea and coffee moving about 
‘upon arm-stretching trays, accompanied by plates less transparent 
than the bread and butter upon them, in all the pageantry of 
drawing-room pomp and splendour. Mrs. Archer received us 
with the most manifest tokens of pleasure: indeed, the whole 
company, expressing their surprise, came, in the kindest manner, 
to greet my friends, and evinced a regard for them unfeignedly 
warm. ‘This was not done in that rapturous, insincere, good-for- 
nothing way in which the lady of a house in town receives her com- 
pany, or they greet her and their acquaintance, most of whom 
are busied in making calculations upon the numbers that have 
squeezed into the room, and the crowds likely to be a 
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the staircase, without getting into the presence-chamber at all; 
or of ranning off, as soon as they have made obeisance, for an- 
other such party, in another part of the town, equally full, equally 
vain and preposterous. But here were to be seen the greetin 
of those among whom not merely acquaintance, but friendly re- 
gard subsisted, and who were now assembled for the real and 
rational enjoyment of each other’s company, and to renew the 
courtesies of life. And here, too, was the difference between 
this friendly social meeting, and those midnight assemblies where 
crowds infest the hot rooms, and breathe the retailed contaminated 
atmosphere of the thronged apartments of a London “ Evening at 
home,” where scarcely one-fourth part of the company are ac- 
quainted with each other, and more than three-fourths are indif- 
ferent whether they ever meet the individuals composing it again ; 
and where the guests return to theit own homes after an unsatis- 
factory, useless, heartless visit, in which they have met with no 
rational amusement, nothing in the way of useful knowledge from 
others, and have sstnael nothing themselves : while the hostess 
has either risen or fallen in the estimation of her party in exact 
proportion to the numbers and rank of those who have entered in, 
and rushed out of her house. But here, they whose avocations 
had engrossed the time of study or business, met together and 
renewed their friendships. Here a party of four or five men were: 
gaining from each other all that could be collected of the passing’ 
occurrences of the day ; another set were on the subjects of com-’ 
merce and discoveries in mechanics. One was recounting to 
another group the pleasing and interesting incidents and occur-: 
rences of a journey into a distant part of the country, commenting 
upon the variations of the mode of agriculture, or the manner of: 
manufacturing articles of different descriptions ; while another was 
detailing to those around him the peculiar circumstances of such 
judicial proceedings as were passing in the courts of law; and a: 
third, explaining the treatment of various cases of sickness pre- 
valent in their neighbourhood. Ladies were conversing with ]a- 
dies on the shape and colour of dress; others were enquiring into 
the nature of the popular works of the day ; in short, all were agree- 
ably busied, and cheerfulness, good humour, and contentment sat 
smiling upon the countenances of all. The room, spacious as it 
was, was full without being crowded; card-tables were set out, 
and upon others were placed splendid works, fine engravings, 
scrap-books, albums, and the like: and in a short time all the 
company was occupied. Mrs. Allworthy had fallen into a coterie 
of matrons, to whom she was listening while they descanted on 
the merits of the various masters who attended their daughters, or 
as they discoursed upon local and domestic topics of interest. I 
found Louisa and Julia perfectly at a loss what to do: of music 
they knew nothing, although they delighted in hearing it: of cards 
they knew /ess, for they could not tell one from another: few of 
the men, and none of the younger among them, ventured to con- 
verse with them ; not feeling themselves serious enough to engage 
in any such conversation as they deemed suitable to their taste. 
P 4 I took 
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I took them, therefore, to the table op which were placed the 
books ; and, seating them, I opened the volumes, and explained 
the several subjects of the pictures, pointed out the beauties of 
their composition, and the masterly points of art. This brought 
some few stragglers around us, who began to be as much interested 
as ourselves: my two friends were thus encouraged to make 
observations in their turn, and sufficiently displayed their taste 
and judgment by the sensible remarks they made, and the perti- 
nent questions they asked; and I clearly saw this not only raised 
them in the estimation of such as were observing what was passing, 
but gradually opened the way to a communication with them. 
This served to amuse us for a length of time: I then drew them 
to the large table to stand over the circle now engaged in playing 
a round game, the object of which they soon understood, and 
were not only pleased, but centributed to the general interest by 
their additional merriment ; seeing, as all did, that none were ac- 
tuated by any paltry desire to obtain a pecuniary trifle, but that, 
with perfect indifference as to the result, all were combining to 
keep up a harmless interest by every act of good nature, by every 
polite desire to give way to each other, and to promote the good 
understanding and harmony that prevailed among them. From 
the round table I took them to that where the parties were playing 
whist: although they could not enter into the spirit and meaning 
of the game, yet they saw that all were deeply engaged, and 
deeply calculating how they might obtain the points for which 
they were earnestly, but amicably, contending, looking upon the 
result, not as it brought a sum of money not worth the trouble of 
any contest, but as it proved the superiority of deep consider- 
ation, and as it displayed skill and ingenuity, and the exercise of 
the thinking faculties. We were roused from our meditation by 
the burst of merriment proceeding from the round table as it 
broke up, upon the success of one young lady, to whom the prize, 
such as it was, fell, and who received it in a manner to show, that 
she would have been just as well pleased had it fallen to the lot of 
any other. 

‘ One half of them now repaired to the table to look at the 
books we had before turned over, incited by the observations that 
were made while they were otherwise engaged. The other half 
went to the piano in a small adjoining apartment, and amused 
themselves and others by singing and playing. Julia was perfectly 
delighted at the easy way and agreeable manner in which other 
young women, without entreaty and solicitation, contributed to 
the general amusement; and the younger men observing this, now 
entered freely into conversation with her, and, by their attention, 
showed how pleased, also, they were with her artless and engag- 
ing manners. ‘The kind hostess, during this time, had ordered a 
light elegant repast, of which those who were disposed, and as 
they were liberated from their several engagements, partook. 
This heightened the common feeling: conversation became gene- 
ral; reserve was banished; and it seemed as if the several branches 
of the same family had been assembled for the purposes of pro- 
moting cheerful, unoflending mirth, and the interchange of re- 
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eiprocal sentiments; and all, at length, retired, though late in the 
evening, not = in perfect harmony of feeling for each other, 
but with the links of friendship and mutual regard more firmly 
and closely rivetted.’ 

In the section on the repentant criminal, the author has availed 
himself of many of the arguments used by Jeremy Taylor on the 
danger and fallacy of a death-bed repentance; and, in the last 
chapter, he acknowleges his obligations to the same writer for se~ 
veral passages extracted from his beautiful sermon on Christ’s 
Advent to Judgment. 

Having stated in the text an instance of a young lady’s self- 
sufficiency in denouncing the doctrines avowed by her deceased 
father, the writer subjoins this note : 

‘ This, like other allusions here made, refers to no imagimary 
circumstance, but is founded upon common practice ; and among 
many instances of the kind, the writer is acquainted with the ab- 
horrent fact of a son, a clergyman of Calvinistic principles, having 
declared to his mother, at the moment of her becoming a widow, 
that the soul of her husband, his father, was gone to the dreadful 
doom he merited, by having led those committed to his pastoral 
care to destruction by his preaching and doctrines, although that 
father discharged his duties honestly and conscientiously.’ 

In the chapter, also, on the repentant criminal, the author re- 
cords in a note the following facts, the last of which, in particular, 
deserves very serious consideration : 

‘ In * Bowles’s Letter to Sir James Mackintosh, on the Increase 
of Crime,” the circumstance is recorded of the woman who had 
lived in a state of affection with her husband for forty years, and 
murdered him, and was tried at Winchester, when, having set u 
the plea of insanity and it failed, she fearlessly proclaimed, that 
‘“‘ though condemned here, she was certain of her acceptance with 
the Almighty.” At the place of execution, she preserved the 
same tone of assurance, and said, “They might do what the 
liked with her, as she was one of the elect.” | 

‘ To this may be added the instances of Nicholson, the mur- 
derer of his humane and aged master and mistress, who, also, at 
the place of execution, declared his assurance of pardon at the 
throne of God; and of Kendal, who was executed for the robbery 
of the Leeds mail, of which offence he asserted his innocence, 
although he acknowledged having committed other crimes of 
equal magnitude. He maintained the assurance of meeting his 
friends and relatives in heaven, ‘“‘ where,” said he, ‘* I have no 
doubt I shall be on Friday.” It was of this man that a Methodist 
teacher wrote an account, entitled, “ A Brand plucked out of 
the Fire ;” in which he states, that he “died in Christ ;” “ we hope 
he is with the dying thief in Paradise ;” “*he was one who was 
converted at the eleventh hour.” This teacher joimed in a bymn 
at the gallows, of which this is one stanza: 


‘ «“ Did not the penitential thief, 
In his last moments find relief ? 
Christ is the same, O may his pow'r 
Save me, tho’ at th’ eleventh hour!” 


And, 
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And, as a climax to the whole, the case of Simpson may be ad- 
duced, a Calvinistic teacher, executed in Lancaster, in 1806, 
who confessed to fifty burglaries ; to having stolen thirty horses, 
and being concerned in innumerable highway robberies, in one of 
which he plundered his own father ; yet this man blest God, * that 
he could meet the king of terrors with triumph.” By his own ex- 
periences he foretold the downfall of the blind, who “think to 
win heaven by moral rectitude.”’ 

Several trifling errors attracted our notice, which we presume 
must have arisen from the obscurity of the author’s manuscript. 
Thus, in page 5. line 7., the word ‘ citadel’ occurs instead of capital. 
Page 30. line 5., ‘ their incredibility’ for incredulity ; and in the 
note above extracted from page 98. ‘ abhorrent’ is put for horrible 
or abominable. We think, also, that the most orthodox ear must 
be a little startled with the author’s assertion in page 394., that 
‘ Jesus is ‘‘a name above every name,” even above that of Creator.’ 


NOVEL. 


Art. 17. Frederick Morland; by the Author of “ Lochiel; or 
the Field of Culloden,’”’ &c. &c. 12mo. 2 Vols. 14s. Boards. 
Whittaker. 1824. 

We spoke with approbation of this writer’s previous work, in- 
titled ‘* Lochiel,” and are sorry that we cannot bestow equal com- 
mendation on the present tale. Since the appearance of it, the 
author’s death has taken place, and his name has been revealed. 
He was Mr. David Carey, editor of ‘‘The Statesman,” and parent 
of many literary bantlings. He died Oct. 3. 1824. It is not ne- 
cessary now to say much of the volumes before us, the scene of 
which is laid principally in Scotland, and the whole of which is 
professed to be a picture of the world as it is, and as the writer 
has himself experienced it. ‘ A want of truth in the picture,’ 
therefore, he says, ‘will not be found among its greatest ble- 
mishes.’ If, however, there be any truth or probability in it, as 
a fiction it cannot be said to claim much merit; for it has scarcely 
a hero or a heroine, plot, or character. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


Art.18. Notes of the War in Spain; detailing Occurrences 
Military and Political, in Galicia, and at Gibraltar and Cadiz. 
From the Fall of Corunna to the Occupation of Cadiz by the 
French. By Thomas Steele, Esq., M. A. of Magdalene-College, 
Cambridge, a Member of the Spanish Committee. 12mo. 
Sherwood and Co. 1824. 

This is one among the various publications which followed the 
late disastrous events in Spain, and is calculated, however un- 
availingly, to throw light on some occurrences and some parti- 
culars which have not been so minutely detailed in works of a 
similar kind. Its object, however, seems rather to have been 
that of rendering an account of the agency of Mr. Steele and 
his friend Mr. Dickson in supplying the patriots with arms, under 
the authority of the Committee, than to furnish any fresh — 
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and materials connected with the Spanish revolution ; though (as 
we have intimated) it presents some details of the proceedings of 
Sir R. Wilson, and other spirited English officers, which are 
rather more full and particular than we recollect to have seen 
elsewhere. 

The followmg conversation is somewhat elucidatory of the 
sudden surrender of Cadiz, which cast strong imputations on all 
parties connected with it at its first announcement. This event. 
seems to have been wholly owing to the wretched state of the 
financial affairs of the patriots; which, by producing distress and 
disaffection among the troops, opened the way to all their subse- 
quent calamities. The extract will, at the same time, place the 
shameless duplicity and treachery of Ferdinand in that strong 
point of view, in which it cannot too frequently be held up. to 
the execration both of our contemporaries and our posterity. 

‘ The dénouement,’ says Mr. S., ‘is now approaching ; and I 
cannot do better than insert part of anote written at my particular 
request by Major Dickson, of a conversation between him, Man- 
zanares, and Torres, respecting the occurrences which preceded 
the surrender of Cadiz. 

‘ Walking with General Quiroga, I requested of him to tell 
me what could have induced the Spanish ministers to give u 
Cadiz, and allow the King to go over to the French army? He 


' said, “ I avill call one who can answer your question better than I 


can myself,” and then called Colonel Torres, to whom he commu- 
nicated my inquiry. Torres instantly entered into particulars, and 
commenced by saying that about the beginning of September they 
had not a dollar in the treasury to pay the troops, and in a few 
days after they found by the reports of the Generals and other 
officers, that the army was disaffected,-and that the troops upon 
the Isla were talking of a separate arrangement with the aac. 
In consequence of this and other information, it was determined 
that a flag of truce should be sent to the Duke of Angouleme, 
who upon that occasion seemed to be reasonable, and disposed 
to enter into negotiations. The Spaniards wanted a two months’ 
cessation of hostilities, which was not at that time absolutely 
refused. During the time taken for deliberation upon this subject, 
Santi Petri fell into the hands of the French, and when he (Torres) 
and General Alava went over a second time, they found the tone 
of the Duke of Angouleme very different from what it had been 
before, and he was so very extravagant in his demands, that 
Alava and Torres both rose from their seats at the same moment, 
to take their leave. One of the conditions was, that San Sebas- 
tiano (the light-house battery) should be immediately put into 
the possession of the French. Finding it impossible to treat, the 
returned and consulted their colleagues, who taking all things 
into consideration, particularly the revolt of the regiment San 
Marcial (seven of whom were shot), and the defection of the 
regiment La Reina, thought it best to make a treaty. The 
regiment La Reina had offered to arrest the ministers and all the 
members of the Cortes, if the King would allow them. ‘Taking 
all 
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all these things into consideration, Torres said that they thought. 
it best to submit to the King, as the course which was most to 
their honor, as they had never acknowledged the right of the 
French to interfere between them and their sovereign. In conse- 
=_— of this, a paper was drawn up, and Manzanares and Yan- 
iola, the minister of finance, waited upon the King, stated to 
him the determination of his ministers, to submit to him in pre- 
ference to the French, and that he from that moment was free. 
‘Fhe King asked if he might be allowed to quit Cadiz? and was 
answered, most certainly, that very moment, if he pleased. He 
was then asked if he would give any document which would con- 
vey to the people an idea of his disposition towards them? to 
which he replied, THAT HE WAS ANXIOUS TO DO SO; and that if 
any paper was drawn up which he approved of, he would wil- 
lingly sign it. Manzanares upon this produced a paper, which 
he requested his Majesty would look over, and make such erasures 
as he might think proper, or if he objected to the whole, to order 
such a one to be drawn up as he might approve of. Ferdinand 
then took a pen, and erased some sentences, particularly one 
relating to the Constitution. He said ‘ he could not consent to 
that, because it might not be allowed.” At length the paper was 
worded according to his own pleasure, his signature was attached 
to it, and it was then given to Manzanares. This minister again 
repeated, that if it were in any manner objectionable, he trusted 
his Majesty would again alter it, and concluded by requesting, 
that if it were not perfectly agreeable to his feelings, he would 
order him to destroy it. The King answered, that so far from 
this, it perfectly accorded with his feelings, and so far from 
wishing to destroy it, he declared, in the most solemn manner, 
that he particularly desired it should be published. He then re- 
quested that the publication might take place without loss of 
time, assuring the ministers of his attachment, and anxiety to 
have them about his person. He desired them to believe him, 
when he assured them, upon his honour, that their personal liberty 
and property should be respected ; and he made a request that 
they would have the most perfect confidence in his assurances, 
particularly as he had pledged himself in so solemn a manner. 

‘ This conversation was confirmed by Manzanares himself, who 
joined us at the moment, with this addition, that upwards of ten 
times did they receive assurances from him to the above effect. 
(I have seen the paper, and King’s signature. )’ 

A map of Cadiz and a plan of Corunna are affixed to this 
work, which will interest all who take any part in the events 
related in it;— and who are they who will confess that they 
do not ? 


Art.19. Our Village: Sketches of Rural Character and Scenery. 
By Mary Russell Mitford, Author of ‘Julian, a Tragedy. 
Post 8vo. pp-292. ‘7s.6d. Boards. Whittakers. 1824. — 
The tragedy of Julian was mentioned in our Number for April, 

1823, with the limited commendation which we were obliged to 

apportion as its due; and the reason for such limitation, consider- 
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ing the talents that were acknowleged to belong to the fair author, 
seems to be explained by the publication before us. ‘Tragedy is 
not Miss Mitford’s forte: deeds of horror and words of phrenz 
suit not her mind; which is here evidently delighting itself, and we 
will say delighting others, in the contemplation of the quiet 
beauties of nature in the vegetable world, and the simple charae- 
teristics of the animal man, as exhibited in village-life. We do 
not know when we have read a production with which we haye 
been so much pleased, in this point of view; for it displays to 
equal advantage the amiable and lively disposition of the author, 
and her power of writing with touching simplicity, acute observ- 
ation, and effective expression. 

In separate essays or chapters, Miss M. relates the little adven- 
tures of Walks in the Country at various seasons, on the several 
employments of collecting rural flowers and nuts, or making 
visits; while in others she delineates individual characters, male 
and female, cricket-matches, rural balls, or May-days. We must 
quote a few passages to shew how well she paznts in ink, without 
daubing her fingers or her portraits, and with how pointed an effect 
she delineates every feature and lineament.— A Talking Lady, 
who has been at the house four days, is thus drawn: 

‘ This visitor is a very excellent and respectable elderly lady, 
upright in mind and body, with a figure that does honour to her 
dancing-master, a face exceedingly well preserved, wrinkled and 
freckled, but still fair, and an air of gentility over her whole per- 
son, which is not in the least affected by her out-of-fashion garb. 
She could never be taken for any thing but a woman of family, 
and perhaps she could as little pass for any other than an old maid. 
She took us in her way from London to the west of England; and 
being, as she wrote, “ not quite well, not equal to much company, 
prayed that no other guests might be admitted, so that she an A 
have the pleasuse of our conversation all to herself,” — (Ours ! 
as if it were possible for any of us to slide in a word edgewise !)— 
‘‘ and especially enjoy the gratification of talking over old times 
with the master of the house, her countryman.” Such was the 
promise of her letter, and to the letter it has been kept. All 
the news and scandal of a large county forty years ago, and 
a hundred years before, and ever since, all the marriages, 
deaths, births, elopements, lawsuits, and casualties of her own 
times, her father’s, grandfather’s, great-grandfather’s, nephew’s, 
and grand-nephew’s, has she detailed with a minuteness, an ac- 
curacy, a prodigality of learning, a profuseness of proper names, a 
pedantry of locality, which would excite the envy of a county his- 
torian, a king at arms, or even a Scotch novelist. Her rae 
is astonishing; but the most astonishing part of all is how she 
came by that knowledge. It should seem, to listen to her, as if, 
at some time of her life, she must have listened herself; and yet 
her countryman declares, that in the forty years he has known 
her, no such event has occurred; and she knows new news too! 
It must be intuition.’ 

, On 
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On a Nutting excursion, we have this sprightly and feeling ac- 

— of a reycontre with the humble Periwinkle, a native British 
Ower : 

‘ Ah! here is the hedge along which the periwinkle wreathes 
and twines so profusely, with its ever-green leaves shining like the 
myrtle, and its starry blue flowers. It is seldom found wild in 
this part of England; but, when we do meet with it, it is so 
ab t and so welcome, — the very robin-redbreast of flowers, a 
winter friend. Unless in those unfrequent frosts which destroy 
all vegetation, it blossoms from September to June, surviving the 
last lingering crane’s Dill, forerunning the earliest primrose, 
hardier even than the mountain-daisy, — peeping out from beneath 
the snow, looking at itself in the ice, smiling through the tempests 


of life, and yet welcoming and enjoying the sunbeams. Oh, to 
be like that flower !’ 


A description of the inhabitants of the village introduces us to 
a beautiful young biped and its playmate, a graceful little 
quadruped. 

‘ Next door lives a carpenter, “ famed ten miles round, and 
worthy all his fame:” few cabinet-makers surpass him, with his 
excellent wife, and their little daughter Lizzy, the plaything and 
queen of the village, a child three years old according to the re- 
gister, but six in size and strength and intellect, in power and in 
self-will. She manages every body in the place, her school- 
mistress included ; turns the wheeler’s children out of their own 
little cart, and makes them draw her; seduces cakes and lollypops 
from the very shop-window ; makes the lazy carry her, the silent 
talk to her, the grave romp with her ; does any thing she pleases; 
is absolutely irresistible. Her chief attraction lies in her exceed- 
ing power of loving, and her firm reliance on the love and indul- 
gence of others. How impossible it would be to disappoint the 
dear little girl when she runs to meet you, slides her pretty hand 
into yours, looks up gladly in your face, and says, ‘“ Come!” 
You must go: you cannot help it. Another part of the charm is 
her singular beauty. Together with a good deal of the character 
of Napoleon, she has something of his square, sturdy, upright 
form, with the finest limbs in the werld, a complexion purely Eng- 
lish, a round laughing face, sunburnt and rosy, large merry blue 
eyes, curling brown hair, and a wonderful play of countenance. She 
has the imperial attitudes, too, and loves to stand with her hands 
behind her, or folded over her bosom; and sometimes, when she 
has a little touch of shyness, she clasps them together .on the 
top of her head, pressing down her shining curls, and looking 
so exquisitely pretty! Yes, Lizzy is queen of the village! She 
has but one rival in her dominions, a certain white grey-hound 
called May-flower, much her friend, who resembles her in beauty 
and strength, in playfulness, and almost in sagacity, and reigns 
over the animal world as she over the human. They are both 
coming with me, Lizzy and Lizzy’s “ pretty May.” ’ — ) 
© On the outer edge of the paling, hanging over the bank that 
skirts the road, is an old thorn; —such a thorn! The long we 
oe covere 
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covered with snowy blossoms, so graceful, so elegant, se light- 
some, and yet so rich! There only wants a pool under the thorn 
to give a still lovelier reflection, quivering and trembling, like a 
tuft of feathers, whiter and greener than the life, and more 
prettily mixed with the bright blue sky. There should indeed be 
a pool ; but on the dark grass-plat, under the high bank, which is 
crowned by that magnificent plume, there is something that does 
almost as well, — Lizzy and May-flower in the midst of a game at 
romps, ‘‘ making a sunshine in a shady place ;” Lizzy rolling, 
laughing, clapping her hands, and glowing like a rose; May- 
flower playing about her like summer lightning, dazzling the eyes 
with her sudden turns, her leaps; her bounds, her attacks and her 
escapes. She darts round the lovely little girl, with the same 
momentary touch that the swallow skims over the water, and has 
exactly the same power of flight, the.same matchless ease and 
strength and grace.’ 

The pithiness of Miss Mitford’s style is often shewn in a few 
words : 

‘ Our landlord has a stirring wife, a hopeful son, and a daughter, 
the belle of the village; not so pretty as the fair nymph of the 
shoe-shop, and far less elegant, but ten times as fine ; all curl- 
papers in the morning, like a porcupine, all curls in the afternoon, 
like a poodle, with more flounces than curl-papers, and more 
lovers than curls.’ — 

‘ The wife was frankness itself; entirely free from prickly de- 
fiance, or bristling self-love. She never took offence or gave it; 
never thought of herself or of what others would think of her; 
had never been afflicted with the besetting sins of her station, a 
dread of the vulgar, or an aspiration after the genteel. Those 
‘* words of fear” had never disturbed her delightful heartiness.’ 

Among the portraits, is one of an Old Bachelor, admirably ex- 
ecuted, and without a particle of ill nature, (Miss M. cannot be 
an Old Maid,) unless in the unfortunate choice of the phrase that 
disconsolate condition. The fair writer may suppose that we have 
many old Bachelors among us, and we could almost wish to be 
characterized by her if she would but have compassion on that 
same ‘ disconsolate’ point. 

We have not room, however, to render half the justice due to 
these sketches by quotations, and must now refrain: not without 
adding a few drops of critical lemon-juice to our Japan ink, to pre- 
vent our praise from having foo glossy an appearance. Miss Mit- 
ford, then, we would intimate, (using a word of her own,) is a /eettle 
too fond of Ohs/ and Ahs !, and sometimes a /eettle careless in her 
language ; as when she says, (p.8.) ‘ There are two carts there 
now, and mine host is serving them with beer :’ — ‘ the fir-plant- 
ations (p. 71.) whose balmy odour,’ &c. ; and when she talks of 
ptonies instead of peonies; besides an occasional confusion in 
metaphor, whicli usually she handles with so much skill. 


Art. 20. Richmond, and its Vicinity : with a Glance at Twicken- 
ham, Strawberry-Hill, and Hampton-Court. By John Evans, 
LL.D. Embellished with Views of the Bridge and of the 

ancient 
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ancient Palace-at: Richmond; of the Pagoda in Kew Gardens ; 
| together. with Thomson’s House and Alcove. 12mo0. 4s, 

Boards. Simpkin and Co. 1824. 7 

‘Richmond is a place of much natural beauty, and connected 
with-many interesting recollections both historical and -classival. 
It is not. surprizing, therefore, that it should often have excited 
the attention of the topographer, the tourist, and the poet: nor 
that it should new have added Dr. Evans to the list of its cele- 
brators, who knows so well how to avail himself of all preceding 
materials, and who lets nothing escape him wherever he goes. 
He has accordingly made the most of every spot, person, and 
topic, within his view and reach yn the present occasion ; and he 
has not only adverted to all those which might be expected to 
employ his pen, but has converted his little topography of Rich- 
mond into a complete Watering-Place-Guide: enumerating all 
the professional men, trades-people, principal residents, inns, li- 
braries, coaches, &c. &c. of the place. This may be in part 
good policy: for persons like to see their names in print; and 
many that find themselves brought forwards in this book, who 
never hoped for such celebrity, may in gratitude and com. 
plaisance purchase the obliging record of their local renown. 

We have so often reported the varied productions of Dr. Evans, 
that he must be well known as an author to our readers; and our 
account of his excursion to Brighton, &c., in the Review for 
March, 1823, will so thoroughly apply to the volume before us, 
that we need say little farther about it. We will, however, add, 
in general terms, that the inhabitant and the visitor of Richmond 
will equally consult with pleasure this description of it; and that, 
throughout its pages, Dr. E. continues to manifest the same good 


principles, kind disposition, and amiable feelings, which are visible 
in all his publications. 





CoRRESPONDENCE. 


O. P. is very obliging, and therefore we are sorry that it.is not 
in our power to comply with his request. 





R. L. should have paid the postage of his letter. Such things 


are trifles, but they shew something of a person’s disposition. 
We give him no farther answer. 





*,* The AppENDIx to Vol. cv. was published with our last 
Number, and contains accounts of various important ForeiGn 
Works; with the Title, Index, &c. for the Volume. 
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